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421. A long paper roll, to which is the following 
heading, “ The true pedigree of Reginald Williams Esq., 
concurringe with the auntient evidences of Wilaston 
house, w™ the treue descents and passage of the manores 
of Willaston magna & Trevnant, in the counti of Salop.” 
This pedigree, in the autograph of Rees Kain, is dated 
in 1612, and is illustrated with very many references to 
deeds relating to the Willaston estates, and a great 
number of the armorial bearings of the Williams family, 
and of those families into which they intermarried, or 
were connected with the estates. 

422. Pedigree of Henry Lloyd, otherwise Rosindall, 
of Cheyme, in the county of Surrey, Esq., including a 
pedigree of the Lumley family, from which he was de- 
scended; on a long parchment roll, and very well em- 
blazoned. Seventeenth century. 

423. “The Genealogey or Perdegrey of John Salus- 
bury, gent. one his Ma'ties poore knightes of Windsore, 
descended from the worthey fameley of Salusbury of 
Lewney, w'thin the county of Denbighe, as also descended 
from the kinges of England, the princes of Wales, toge- 
ther with many Honorable, Noble and worthey good 
howses, gathered out of many auncient Recordes Reue- 
rent Antequetie & worthy monuments of Reuerent 
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memory, by Evan Loyd, of Erethleyn in the county of 
Denbigh, & Jacob Chaloner, of London, Gents. and in 
the 20th yeare of the raygne of our Soueraygne Lord 
Kinge James &c. Anno Dom. 1622.” This portigzee, 
beautifully emblazoned, is on a parchment roll, and is 
exemplified by “ Willm. Segar, Garter.” 

424, Another pedigree of the same person, well em- 
blazoned, on a parchment roll, and executed in 1627. 

425. Emblazoned pedigree of Rys ap David ap Ithel, 
on a parchment roll, seventeenth century. 

426. Emblazoned pedigree of Thomas ap Rys, son of 
the above mentioned Rys (No. 425) and of Alice Tanad, 
his wife. On a parchment roll, seventeenth century. 

427. “ The Extraction (pedigree) of Edward Williams 
of Meillionyth in y* County of Carnarvon, Esq. Drawn 
by John Williams of Rhodogeidio, in the County of 
Angles :, the second day of August, Anno Domini 1675. 
Together with the extraction of his wyf, Mrs. Susan 
Williams.” On a long roll of paper. 

428, A quarto volume containing North Wales gene- 
alogies; also a collection of heraldic notes, taken mostly 
from churches and mansions in Shropshire, Cheshire, 
and Wales. Parts of this MS. are in the autographs of 
Griffith Hiraethog, Sion Brwynog, Wm. Lleyn, and Rys 
Cain. A very considerable part in that of Hiraethog 
and of Lleyn. Aneurin Owen’s description of many of 
these MSS. is so vague, that it is impossible to ascer- 
tain whether this one is contained in his catalogue, or 
if he represents it as missing. It certainly belonged to 
the antiquary, Robert Vaughan. The index is in his 
autograph, and on the first leaf is his note of reference 
to the volume, “Ghe.” Sixteenth century. 

429. A copy of the Brute Chronicle, imperfect. It 
is much the same, though not exactly so, as Nos. 115 
and 320, and is much fuller at the end than 115. No. 
320 is imperfect at the end. to, fifteenth century. 

430. A collection of Spells. Thin 4to, seventeenth 
century. 

430a. “ Certaine breefe rules and questiones of Arith- 
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meticke,” dated the 13th of November 1598. Ato; tied 
up with 381, 388, 493. 

431. An account of all the grants, leases, etc., passed 
from the Crown, of the Revenue in North Wales, begin- 
ning in 1631; also a like account from the 12th of 
Charles II to the year 1702 inclusive. Some few of the 
records referred to in this account relate to places in 
Monmouthshire and South Wales. Folded in a parch- 
ment cover. 

432. Fragment of old Welsh laws, in Latin. 4to, 
seventeenth century. I have little doubt that this is 
the same as No. 30; but, from there being no number 
upon the MS., and Mr, Aneurin Owen's description of 
No. 30 being so vague, one cannot speak with certainty. 

433. A religious Service Book, in Welsh, great part 
of which is a transcript of the Primer of David Dhu of 
Hiraddug (No. 341). At the end isacalendar. This 
MS. is imperfect at the commencement, and from the 
month of September in the calendar. Duodecimo, six- 
teenth century. 

434, A collection of law precedents, regulations for 
royal and other funerals (amongst them the programme 
for the funeral of Queen Elizabeth), processions, etc. 
This MS. is somewhat imperfect. 4to, seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

35, “ Annotationes de Scientid Physica, ex Johanne 
Magiro selectz, per Guliel. Pownd, Abbanensem, Anno 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 1632; 30 Id. Jun.” Also 
*“ Axiomata ex Geor. Reed collecta”; and “ Totius Ethicze 
compendium, 1656.” 8vo. 

436. Genealogy and heraldry. “M. H. Ll.” Before 
the index to this volume occurs, in the hand of Robert 
Vaughan, the antiquary, of Hengwrt : “Yn y llyfr hwnn 
y mae achau o law Lewis Morgannwe, Gruff. Hiraethog, 
a Wiliam Llyn: or achos hynny y rhoddir y néd vchod 
arnau, sef M. Morgannwe, H. Hiraethog, a L. Llyn yn 
gryno fal hyfi. M. H. L.” Part of this MS. was writ- 
ten in the reign of Henry VIII, see folios 62 and 65, 


At folio 9 are some short pedigrees in the autograph of 
82 
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Simwnt Vychan. This is one of the MSS. which I do 
not find in any of Mr. Aneurin Owen’s catalogues of the 
MSS. in this collection, as found by him, or in his cata- 
logue of the missing ones; but his references are often 
so extremely vague, that it is impossible to ascertain if 
this MS. is not in one or other of them. It certainly 
was in the Hengwrt Library in the time of Robert 
Vaughan, and is a very valuable MS. 4to. 

437. A collection of historical tracts, in the Welsh 
language, relating to Britain, from the earliest times to 
1557. One of them is a pedigree of the sovereigns of 
Britain from Adam to 1480! At the end of the first 
tract is written, “ Finito libro, sit laus et gloria Christo. 
Qui leget, emendet, scriptorem non reprehendet. Q‘ 
S' John Powys Anno D’ni 1514 descript. 1589, Mense 
Decembris.” Another terminates: ““Hyn urth lyfr Jo. 
ap Ieuan a dyly bod or blaen y rhung caer Alchud a 
chaer Gaint.” At the end of another is “ Oed Iesu pann 
unaethpuyd y lyfr hunn 1480 y dyd diuaethaf o vis 
Hydref i gorphenyd druy uaith Gruph. Luyd ap Madoc 
ap Dauyd ac a orphennwyd i gopioo lau yr audur ehun 
ir lyfr neu r papur yma yr 18 dyd o vis Mai oed Jessu 
1590.” In another of these tracts I find “ Y 15% 0 vis 
medi (1544) ir aeth y Brenhin gynta i dre Vulen ai hol 
uyr o Stad gidac ef ac ynn y siurne honn ir oedun i 
Howel ap S' Matheu yn vn yn gueled hynn ac i uybod.” 
This MS. also contains a copy of the “ Statutes” (Bardic 
Rules) of Prince Griffith ap Cynan; and loose within 
the volume is a fragment of the pedigree of the later 
Princes of North and South Wales, and of the feudal 
lords of Powys, ending with “Johannes qui obiit in 
iuventute A° 19 H. 7”, and his son, “‘ Edwardus iuvenis, 
nunc dominus Powisie.” to. 

438. This MS. is the same as that catalogued as No. 
193. I catalogued it again here, but had not then dis- 
covered its identity. I now give the title-page in full : 
“ Brithwaith. 1638. Sef Llyfr Cymysgedig. o gywyddau 
amryw brydyddion ac Athrawon cymraeg. William 
Morris, 1638.” 
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439. Geoffrey of Monmouth, Welsh and Latin, in the 
autograph of John Jones of Gellilyfdy. This transcript 
was finished by him, in the Fleet Prison, 14 August, 
1641. Folio. 

440. Transcript of the Cartulary of the Priory of Car- 
marthen. On the binding is stamped, in gold, a shield 
of arms, the charges on which are two bars, and in chief 
a talbot statant ; the colours are not denoted. Whose 
bearing this is I am unable to discover. Folio, seven- 
teenth century. 

441. This MS., considerably injured by damp, con- 
tains “ Brud y Tywysogion” and “ Brut y Saeson,” im- 
perfect ; pedigrees of saints; genealogy of Brychan 
Brycheiniog, and names of his children; a treatise on 
heraldry; part of the Bible, in Welsh. From Edward 
Lhuyd’s and the Sebright collection. Folio, early in 
sixteenth century. 

442, A much injured and imperfect copy of the “Brud 
y Brenhinoedd.” Folio, late in the fifteenth, or early in 
the sixteenth century. See 313, 314, 318, and 446. 

443, This MS. is but a fragment, though a valuable 
one; and was written, probably, before the 18th Jan. 
36 Hen. VIII. It contains poetry by Huw Llwyd, 
Gutto ’r Glyn, Morris ap Howel ap Tudur; also Welsh 
pedigrees,—amongst them those of the family of Trevor, 
of some of the gentry of Edeirnion and Dinmael, of 
branches of the line of Osborn Wyddel, and of the Eyton 
family. Folio, late in the fifteenth, or early in the six- 
teenth century. Tied up with No. 195. 

444, “The Objections by the King’s Councell touch- 
ing the libertie of every freeman, and the replye by the 
house of Commons thereunto,” 4 Charles I. Folio. 

445. Instructions to various envoys of Queen Eliza- 
beth, sent upon missions, and other interesting state 
papers of her reign, and of the reigns of James I and 
Charles I. This MS. is in folio. It is slightly injured 
and imperfect, at the commencement. Tied up with it 
is a Proclamation of King James I (a broadside), printed 
in 1604, for his assuming the title of King of Great 
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Britain, and the opinion of Sir Robert Heath, Attorney- 
General, as to the best mode of upholding the authority 
of the Crown. 

446. A fragment of the Brud y Brenhinedd. Folio, 
sixteenth century. See No. 442. 

447. Fragment of a volume of Welsh poetry, from 
Edward Lhuyd’s, and the Sebright collection. Amongst 
its contents are several of the compositions of Dafydd 
ap Gwilim, and of the following poets: Doctor Sion y 
Cent, Llewelyn Moel y Pantri, Ifan Waed Ta, Syppyn 
Cyfeiliog, Tudur Penllyn (an elegy by him upon Mallt, 
daughter of Howel Selau of Nannau, and another, 
“Cynydd Cyméd Howel Vychan, a Howel ap Gruff. 
Derwas”), Iolo Goch (Cowydd i Sur Rossier Mortimer 
iarll y Mars”). Folio,sixteenth century. See 340 and 450. 

448. Poetry, in English and Welsh, by various 
authors. Amongst them, Hugh and Edward Morris, and 
Ellis Wynn, the celebrated ‘‘Bardd Cwsg,” who died 
in 1734. There are in this MS. morning and evening 
hymns, by him, in Welsh. This volume contains also 
some chronological notes from a.D. 40 to 1700. It be- 
longed, in 1753, to Wm. Wynn, Rector of Llanaber 
and Llanvair, son of Ellis above-mentioned. Folio. 

449. A large but fragmentary collection of notes upon 
sacred and profane history, and some upon religious 
doctrines ; tied up with it is an answer to animadver- 
sions upon some Latin poem. 4to, seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

450. Poems by the celebrated Welsh poet, David ap 
Gwilym. It is very probable that most of these poems 
are in his autograph. He was born in the parish of 
Llanbadarn, in Cardiganshire, in which county, if not in 
that parish, lived at the same time, Rydderch ap Ievan 
Lloyd, ancestor to the Pryses, of Gogerthan, about two 
miles from Llanbadarn. Rydderch was then the person 
of greatest property in Cardiganshire, and, I believe, 
was owner of Gogerthan. David ap Gwilym wrote an 
elegy upon him. Under these circumstances, it is 
surely far from improbable that he possessed some of 
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the poet’s autograph writings. One of Rydderch’s books 
(the “Llyvyr Gwyn Rydderch,” see No. 5) certainly 
found its way to Hengwrt. It is not, therefore, unlikely 
that this MS. belonged to him. It is also worthy of 
notice that the subscriptions to many of these poems are 
written “David ai kant.” A transcriber, I think, would 
have written them “ David ap Gwilym ai cant,” and so 
I find them in all the compositions of this poet, which 
are certainly transcripts. At all events, the MS. is in 
a hand certainly contemporary with this poet. Duo- 
decimo, on vellum, late in the fourteenth and early in 
the fifteenth centuries. 

451. A Scripture Concordance, in Welsh, in the auto- 

aph of the antiquary, Robert Vaughan ; most beauti- 

ully written. 4to, seventeenth century. 

452. An imperfect vocabulary, Latin and Welsh. 
Part of it is in the same hand as part of No. 125, to 
which I believe it to belong. With it there is the com- 
mencement of a Latin grammar. Folio, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

453. This is a MS. of Latin and Greek exercises, by 
Robert Wynne, Esq., of Maesyneuadd, in Merioneth- 
shire, who died in October, 1691. It contains also a 
collection of pecuniary accounts of the same person, or 
of his father, Maurice Wynne, Esq., who died in 1674 ; 
and a curious unfinished letter from the father to the 
son. 4to. 

454. A volume of Welsh poetry. Amongst its con- 
tents are an anonymous ode to Griffith John Lewis, 
giving his pedigree ; and compositions by the following 
writers: Wm. Philip, of Hendre fechan (elegies by 
him upon his mother, Catherine Lewis, who was buried 
at Llanddwywe in February, 1651, aged 88 ; upon the 
death of his wife and daughter, in 1653; upon the 
death of his father, Philip John, in 1625, aged nearly 
80; and upon the death of Griffith Vaughan, of Caer- 
gai, Esq., in 1638; and an ode to Griffith Philip) ; 
Gutto ’r Glyn (an elegy by him upon Meuric Vychan, 
of Nanney, and Angharad, his wife, who were living in 
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1464) ; Howel Daf. ap Evan ap Rhys, who flourished 
about 1460; Hugh Llwyd Cynvel; Gronwy Owen ; 
Ellis Rowland (elegies by him upon Robert Edward 
Lewis, .who died in 1725; and Colonel Nanney, of 
Nanney, who died in 1701; and an ode upon the 
marriage of Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, Esq., and 
Madam Janet Nanney); Wm. Lleyn (an elegy by 
by him upon Griffith Hiraethog, the well-known poet 
and genealogist) ; Hugh Morris (a large number of his 
poems); John Philip; Edward Morris; John David 
(by him a marriage ode to Robert Wynne, of Bodscallan, 
an elegy upon Lewis Owen, of Hendre gevellied, near 
Dolgelley, who died in 1688 ; upon Griffith Nanney, of 
Nanney, Esq., who died in 1689 ; upon Edward Morris, 
the Welsh poet, who died in the same ‘year; “‘ Cywydd 
iofyn Merch ifanc i Mr. Rowland Preis, o Fas Angharad, 
Esq. ;” and an ode on the marriage of Hugh Nanney, of 
Nanney, Esq., in 1690) ; Cadwalader Cesel (an elegy by 
him upon Sir John Wynn, who died at Lucca in 1614); 
Rees ap Evan ap Meredith (an ode by him to Wm. ap 
John ap Rees, of Peniarth, who was living in 1564); 
Rhys Towyn; Thomas Lloyd; Roger Kyffin; Rhys ap 
Sion (an ode by him upon the marriage of David Jones 
Gwynne, of Taliaris, and Mrs. Ann Vaughan, of Corsy- 
gedol, in 1756. 4to, seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. A few of the poems in this MS. are slightly 
imperfect. 

455. A very valuable collection of Welsh pedigrees, 
very many of them being of families of Edernion, Din- 
mael, and Cynlleth. Part of this MS. was written, 
probably, considerably earlier than the end of the 
fifteenth century. In the same volume is a long pedi- 
gree of “John ap William ap John,” of the tribe of 
Ednowain Bendew, in the same hand as No. 111, 
attributed in all the former catalogues to Griffith 
Hiraethog ; and, though at first sight the writing in 
these two MSS. is very unlike his hand, upon closely 
examining the letters, I think that I detect a similarity 
in some of them to the writing of Hiraethog. The first 
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MS. in this volume is slightly imperfect. The volume 
is not in Mr. Aneurin Owen’s catalogues, or he has so 
imperfectly described it that its identification is impos- 
sible. I have no doubt, however, that it belonged to 
the antiquary of Hengwrt, for on a fly leaf he has 
written ‘“Achau Cynllaeth sydd yma lauer.” 

456. A treatise upon logic, in Latin. 4to, seventeenth 
century. See No. 459. 

457. A volume of Welsh poetry, though much de- 
cayed, a valuable collection. It contains writings by 
’ the following poets : Humphrey David ap Evan; Row- 
land Vaughan ; Wm. Philip (many of his compositions) ; 
Owen Griffith (by him, an elegy upon Mrs. Grace 
Hughes, of Cefn Llanfair, and poems written 1688 and 
1690); Ffouck Price; ... Hughes, of Cefn Llanfair 
(“Englynion ir Doctor Risiart fychan E... Llundan pan 
fu frad y powdwr yn oed Grist, 1605”); Edward Morris; 
John Dafydd (an elegy by him upon Owen Wynne, 
Esq., of Glyn, who died in 1682); John Morris; Arch- 
deacon Pryce ; Edward Morris. 4to. I suspect this 
MS. to be in the autograph of the poet Owen Griffith. 

458. A thin quarto volume of Welsh pedigrees, torn 
and imperfect. Latter part of fifteenth century. 

459. Another treatise upon logic, in Latin. 4to, 
seventeenth century. In a case with 456. 

460. Prayers for the use of scholars, miscellaneous 
English poetry, extracts from Gibson’s Anatomy. 4to, 
early in the eighteenth century, probably a school exer- 
cise book. 

461. Miscellaneous English poetry, in the autograph 
of Mrs. Baker. See 395. 

462. Tracts upon music and medicine, animadversions 
upon a review of some work upon religion (a fragment), 
extracts from the work of Crellius upon logic. 4to, 
seventeenth century. 

463. History of Charlemagne and Roland, in Welsh, 
imperfect at the beginning and end, a MS. on vellum, 
of the end of the thirteenth, or beginning of the four- 
teenth centuries ; and with it a fragment, apparently 
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of the same MS., found in a box with other fragments. 
4to. This seems to have been a favourite subject: of 
the Welsh medizval writers. See Nos. 5, 36, and 46. 
Ato. 

464. This MS. is the same as No. 134, which Mr. 
Aneurin Owen represented as missing, and which, be- 
fore I had identified it, I had placed under 464. 

465. I have little doubt that this is No. 62 of the old 
eatalogues, “Dryll o waith Meddygon Myddvai. In 
octavo, Hen law,” which Mr. Aneurin Owen represents as 
missing. It certainly belonged to the antiquary, Robert * 
Vaughan, as he has written at the foot of one of the 
leaves, “Llyfr Robert Vychan or Hengwrt yn ymyl 
Dolgelleu : ac yntho ddeutheg a deugaen o ddalenne.” 
Duodecimo, or small octavo, fifteenth century. 

466. A very miscellaneous and fragmentary collection, 
mostly in Welsh, but some in English; much mutilated, 
and requiring arranging and mending. Amongst its 
contents are religious proverbs, poetry, medical receipts, 


including, I think, part of the Meddygon Myddvai. 
Amongst the poetry is the following Welsh “Englyn i 
Robert devorex Jarll esex :”— 


“Am ffortyn yw hyn na hylikan 
Kalon kwyn kaled lloiger egerwyllt 
Pen ai y karw a fu garw gorwylit. 
O Angel yn gythrel gwyllt.” 

(Richard Kyffyn ai Kant.) 


There are also two or three notes of the births of 
members of different families, in this volume. Small 
4to, seventeenth century. 

467. Annotations upon certain cases in civil law, 
collected by Dr. South ; a farewell to folly, in verse ; 
and some extracts from the works of the puritan, Dr. 
Owen, called Dean of Christ Church. Small 8vo, 
seventeenth century. 

468, Two volumes of medical prescriptions. Folio, 
seventeenth century, of little value. 

469. Two note-books of Hugh and Griffith Nanney, 
of Nanney, Esquires, upon the laws of England, of 
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recognisances taken, and of various accounts ; curious 
as a record of their time. Duodecimo, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

470. A thin quarto volume of Welsh sermons. Late 
in seventeenth century ; slightly imperfect. 

471. A vocabulary, with illustrative quotations, in the 
autograph of Sir Thomas ap William before-mentioned. 
4to, sixteenth century ; unfortunately, much injured by 
rats. See No. 60. 

472. See No. 384; by mistake inserted twice. 

473, An old, torn, and imperfect schedule of the 
Vaughan and other deeds; of much interest to the 
Merionethshire topographer. Folio, seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

474, A volume of spiritual lessons collected out of 
Jeremy Taylor's “ Holy Living,” out of the Bible, from 
the “ Soul’s Conflict” by Dr. Gibbs, out of the Apocry- 
pha, and from the “ Directory to Christian Perfection” 
by Mr. White. This MS. belonged to Colonel Hugh 
Nanney, who died M.P. for Merionethshire in the last 
year of King William III, and though it is of little or 
no value as a rare MS., it is a collection of most excel- 
lent moral lessons. One of the pages is torn and imper- 
fect. 4to, seventeenth century. 

475. Legal miscellanea, German and Latin ; beauti- 
fully written, but imperfect. End of fifteenth and early 
in the sixteenth centuries. 

476. An imperfect volume of Welsh poetry. Amongst 
its contents are,—an elegy, by Hugh Morris, upon 
Edward Morris the poet (see Williams’ “ Biographical 
Dictionary”) ; a “‘Cywydd i ofyn march gan Syr Robert 
Owen i Mr. Wm. Morys 0 wmwlch”; and composi- 
tions by William Lleyn, some attributed to Talies- 
sin, Sion Dafydd las, Dafydd Gorllech, Wm. Philip; also 
a list of the Welsh poetical writers and their eras. 4to, 
late in seventeenth or early in eighteenth centuries. 

477. Poetry, much of it by Griffith Philip. I have 
little doubt that this is the same MS. as 478, and that 
by mistake I have entered it twice. 
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478. A very valuable collection of Welsh poetry, 
though decayed, and several of the pieces imperfect. A 
great part of it contains compositions by the Philips, 
well known poets of Ardudwy, in Merionethshire. 
Amongst the poets, writings by whom will be found in 
this MS., are Rees Goch Glyndyfrdwy, Ievan ap Tudur 
Penllyn, David Nanmor, Gutto’r Glyn (by him, “ Darn 
o Gywydd i Ievan ap Einion or Cryniarth”), Raff ap 
Robert, Gruffith Philip (by him, ‘ Kywydd i mastr 
Edward Humffre” of Maesyneuadd), an elegy. upon 
Humffrey Stanley, another upon Anthony Stanley, and 
another upon Margaret, wife of Griffith Lloyd, heiress 
of Maesyneuadd’; [evan Llwyd, John Philip, Richard 
Philip (an elegy by him upon the same Edward Hum- 
ffre, who died in 1620), Richard Kynnwal, Kadwalader 
Kesail (an elegy by him on Edward Humffre above 
mentioned). There is also an anonymous elegy upon 
Elliw Llwyd, wife of Robert, son of Edward Humftre. 
4to, early in the seventeenth century. 

479. Another volume of Welsh poetry, somewhat torn 
and imperfect at the beginning. Amongst its contents 
are extracts from the works attributed to Myrddin 
and Taliesin; extracts from the Black Book of Carmar- 
then, No. ii; an English poem by either Ievan ap 
Rydderch ap Ievan Llwyd or Ievan ap Howel Surdwal 
(this is the only composition in the volume not in 
Welsh); poetry by Dafydd ddu o Hiraddug, and by 
Gwydion ap Don. 4to, seventeenth century. I suspect 
that this MS. is in the autograph of Dr. Davies of Mall- 
wyd, author of the Welsh and Latin Dictionary. 

480. “Bardi Brit. Seculi 14 & 15.” Should be 15 
and 16. A very large and valuable collection of Welsh 
poetry, in the hand, I believe, of Dr. Davies, author of 
the Welsh and Latin Dictionary. The writers whose 
works it contains are too numerous to give the names 
of, but very many of them are amongst the most cele- 
brated bards of the eras above mentioned. In the mar- 
gin, throughout this MS., are notes in the autograph of 


1 On another leaf is his pedigree. 
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the eminent Welsh scholar, Lewis Morris; and at the 
end he has written, ‘London, Sept. 10, 1756, finished 
the perusal and examination of this MS. Lewis Morris. 
It was in the hands of Dr. Davies when he composed 
his Dictionary, a.p. 1620-30.” To this memorandum of 
Morris is the following note: “Lewis Morris’s handwrit- 
ing. It is to be wished that that great and learned 
man had been more particular in his notes and observ- 
ations upon this MS.” This was one of the MSS. pur- 
chased, I believe, by Lieut.-Colonel Vaughan of Hen- 

, from Mr. Griffith Roberts, a medical gentleman, 
at Dolgelley; and within the back of the volume is the 
following note in his hand: ‘This book contained at 
first 279 leaves besides the index. There are three 
leaves lost in the beginning, and two Cywydds and a 
part of the third” contained on those three leaves. 
“There ate two leaves lost of the index. It contained 
at first 177 Cywyddau. It seems it was in the posses- 
sion of Dr. Davies when he compiled his Lexicon in 
1620 to 1630. G.R. Ex dono Roberti Wynne Grif- 
fithio Roberts.” 2 

481. A torn and mutilated MS. entitled ‘‘A booke of 
remembraunce.” Apparently the memorandum book of 
some magistrate or attorney of the county of Merioneth. 
4to,1615. This MS. would be useful to the Merioneth- 
shire topographer, as shewing that certain members of 
several of the old families of that county were then 
living. 

482. A genealogical and heraldic MS., valuable though 
not perfect, by far the greater part being in the auto- 
graph of Wm. Lleyn, but some in that of Rees Cain, 
and some, I am pretty sure, in that of Griffith Hiraethog. 
Most of the shields of arms are in colour. 4to, sixteenth 
century. 

4824. Welsh poetry. Nearly the whole by John 
Brwynog, and probably in his handwriting; but there 
are also some verses by David ap Gwilym, David Nan- 
mor, Lewis Mon, and Tudur Aled. Duodecimo, six- 
teenth century. 
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483. A torn, decayed, and imperfect folio volume of 
Welsh poetry, in a hand of the end of the seventeenth 
or beginning of the eighteenth century. Amongst its 
contents are compositions by the ——s writers : 
David ap Gwilym, Griffith ap Llewelyn Vaughan, Mere- 
dyth ap Rees, John Tudyr, Wm. Lleyn, Gutto ’r Glyn, 
Hugh Arwystli, Owen Gwynedd, Evan Tew, David Nan- 
mor, David Lloyd ap Llewelyn ap Griffydd of Mathav- 
arn, Morris Dwyfech, Gwerfil Mechain, Wm. Philip (an 
elegy by him upon Griffith, son of John Vaughan, of 
Caergai, Esq., who died in 1638. It would seem that 
in 1688-9 this volume belonged to Mr.John Humphreys, 
afterwards of Caerynwch, near Dolgelley, or the poetry 
was written upon the blank leaves of an account book 
of his, for on one of the pages are memoranda of money 
due to him by speciality; and in 1758 it belonged to 
his neighbour, Mr. David Ellis of Gwanas. Mr. Hum- 
phreys was direct ancestor of the heiress of Caerynwch, 
wife of the late Lord Chief Baron Richards; and Mr. 
Ellis was representative of an old family of small gentry 
or freeholders. On one of the pages he expresses his 
willingness to lend the book, and it probably suffered 
from his liberality. 

484, Extract, upon vellum, from the Red Book of 
St. Asaph, so far as relates to the taxation of the church 
of Corwen; certified by the signature and seal of Bishop 
William Hughes, at Rhyde in Flintshire, upon 1 July, 
1597. Part of the bishop’s seal is remaining. Hum- 
phrey Ednevet, clerk, A.M., appears to have been then 
vicar of Corwen. 

485. An index, in the hand of Mr. Jones of Gellilyfdy, 
to five volumes of Welsh poetry, probably his own tran- 
scripts. Certainly at p, 343 there is an index to No. 
274, which is in his hand, and which in this MS. he 
describes as the fifth volume. He gives the first two 
lines of each poem. The index to the fifth volume is 
somewhat imperfect, probably very slightly so, as the 
references to many of the compositions commencing with 
the letter Y, remain. There is a heading to the refer- 
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ence to each volume. The following is that to volume1, 
and the other headings, mutatis mutandis, are much 
the same: “ Byrrdan y penillion kyntaf bob kowydd oni 
llyfr kyntaf.” 4to, seventeenth century. 

486. Translations into Welsh from the Commentary 
on the Bible by John Mayer, D.D., “gan Wiliam ap 
Howell gwenidog Gwrexam, 1636.” This is some years 
earlier than the printed edition of Mayer’s work. Seve- 
ral passages towards the end are wanting. to. 

487. “ Physica Major”; most part in MS., but some 
little in print. The latter from a work entitled “ Dis- 
sertatio Physico-Mathematica.” Many engravings. 4to, 
—— and eighteenth centuries; imperfect at the 
end. 

488. “Athrawieth i wybod pa bryd y bydd tair ar 
ddeg o levadav yn y flwyddyn: ag 1 wybod pa amser 
y newid y llevad.” In the autograph of Mr. Jones of 
Gellilyfdy. to. 

- 489. Receipts for cookery and medicine; belonged to 
Meryell Williames of Ystym Colwyn, ancestress of the 
late Sir Robert Williames Vaughan, Bart., and part in 
her handwriting. 4to, early in the eighteenth century. 

490. A volume of Welsh poetry, sadly decayed and 
mutilated, but containing much valuable genealogical 
information. There are poems in it by Tudur Aled, Sion 
Tudur (by him “ Kowydd barnad i ferch y dogdor Elis,” 
also “ Kowydd barnad i Mr.Sion Konwyo Bodrhyddan,” 
and an elegy upon Maurice Wynn, of Gwydir, Esq., who 
died in 1580), Hyw Roberts (an elegy by him upon 
Jane, daughter of Hugh ap Rhys ap Howel, of Talyllyn, 
wife of Hugh Woods, and “ Barnad deyfab hyw wood 
y dogdor, ar deon wood”), Morys Dwyfech (by him 
“ Kywydd barnad risiard Meyrick”), Meredith ap Rys, 
Sion Mowddwy, Lewis Mon, Hugh Pennant (an elegy 
by him upon Lewis ap Owen ap Meyrick, who died in 
1590), Owen Waed Da (by him “ Moliant pedwar mab 
Tevan ap Einion”), Rys Kain (verses in his autograph, 
written in 1595), Gruffith Hiraethog, Wm. Lleyn. 8vo, 
sixteenth century. 
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491. A copy of the charter of the borough of Oswes- 
try, granted 13 Jan. 25 Charles II. This copy, which 
was made in 1738, belonged to Robert Williams, Esq., 
M.P. for Montgomeryshire, brother to the first Sir W. 
Williams Wynn, Bart., and has his autograph signature 
upon the first blank leaf. It got into the Hengwrt 
Library through the marriage of Robert Williams with 
an aunt of the wife of Sir Robert Howel Vaughan, Bart. 
Ato. 

492. A MS. of no value, from the collection of Mr. 
Griffith Roberts, before mentioned. See No. 480. It 
appears to have been a sort of note-book, and contains 
questions in arithmetic, parts of a vocabulary, Welsh 
poetry. 4to, eighteenth century. 

493. “The Litle Treatise of, and the practise of the 
Arithmeticke w™ is called angrime,” written in 1596. 
From the collection of Mr. Jones of Gellilyfdy. 4to. 
Tied up with 381, 388, 430a. 

494, A modern transcript of the “Brut y Tywys- 
ogion,” in a good, legible hand. Two volumes, 4to. 

495. Receipts for cookery; paper upon Irish mineral- 
ogy ; address to the Marquis Cornwallis, from the city 
of Dublin, 1798, said to be written by Curran. All in 
the hand of Mrs. Baker. See 395. 4to. 

496. A closely written and large collection of notes 
upon Scripture, in the autograph of the antiquary of 
Hengwrt, Robert Vaughan. 4to. This MS. is in some 
parts slightly injured. 

497. A volume of Welsh poetry, which, though many 
of the compositions within it are imperfect, contains, 
like No. 490, much valuable genealogical information. 
I believe this volume to be made up out of more than 
one MS., and that a considerable portion of it is in the 
autograph of the poet, Edward ap Ralph. Amongst 
other poetical writers, compositions by whom it con- 
tains, are: Morgan ap Hugh Lewis, Simwnt Vychan 
(an elegy by him upon John Edward Lloyd of Llanyn- 
ys), Howel Bangor (an ode by him written in 1577), 
Llowdden, Sion Tudur (an elegy by him upon the old 
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Sir John Salusbury of Lleweny, and one upon John 
Salesbury of Rug), Lewis Mon (an ode by him to Sir 
Wm. Griffith upon his being knighted), Wm. Lleyn (an 
ode by him to Hugh Nanney of Nanney, written in 
1577), Edward ap Ralph (elegies by him upon Simwnt 
Vychan, the poet, who died 5 April, 1606, upon Sion 
Tudur, the poet, who died in 1602, upon Richard ap 
Edward and Thomas his son, who died in 1586, upon 
Sir Robert Salesbury of Rug, who died in 1599, and 
upon Edward Wynn Salesbury of Clocaenog, who died 
in 1592), Wm. Kynwal, Risiart Vychan, Archdeacon 
Prys (‘‘y naw myfiriaid” by him),Gutto’r Glyn (by him 
“1468. Kowydd iS" Wm. Harbart pan ddanfoned ef 
Edward 4 yn erbyn Davyd ap Ieuan ap Einon ag yn”...), 
Roger Kyffin, David ap Gwilym. This MS. also con- 
tains the Statutes of Prince Griffith ap Cynan relating 
to song, and a large portion of what appears to be a 
very curious Welsh “ Mystery,” in which the characters 
are, our Lord, Pilate, Annas, Jews, knights, a bishop, 
Simon, Mary, the thieves,etc. 4to, sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Some of the earlier part of this 
volume appears to be sewn in towards the end. 

498, A treatise upon logic. 4to, sixteenth century. 

499. Sketch of the history of Wales, and descriptions 
of some of the castles of North Wales. 4to, eighteenth 
century. 

500. Welsh poetry, mostly transcripts made by Grif- 
fith Roberts of Isallt, co. Carnarvon, a medical man at 
Dolgelley,,who was born about 1736. (See 480.) There 
are transcripts from works of David ap Gwilym, Richard 
Philip, Hugh Morris, Edward Morris, Owen Griffith, 
Hugh and Wm. Lleyn, and some verses written by 
Griffith Roberts himself. to. 

501. A collection of medical prescriptions. Duode- 
cimo, early in the eighteenth century. 

502. A duodecimo volume, the principal contents of 
which are, a fragment of British history, the names of 
the royal and dies tribes of Wales, the “ Tair Beriach,” 


some pedigrees, including that of several of the de- 
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scendants of Ednyved Vychan, and of the famous Sir 
Rees ap Thomas, K.G., translations of some of the 
Psalms into Welsh. Early, sixteenth century. 

503. A small duodecimo MS., in a hand of the fif- 
teenth century, apparently a book of charms and medi- 
cal prescriptions. With it are three vellum leaves of a 
MS. of the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the 
fourteenth century, giving the effects, as a charm, of a 
wonderful powder! - 

504. “Analysis Isagoges Porphiriana,” in a hand of 
the sixteenth or of the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century. This MS. belonged to an “Anthonie 
Maunsell.” Query, who was he, of that noble family? 4to. 

505. Translation of Nennius by Robert Roberts of 
Hendrecoed, Llanaber, 1782, with imperfect notes. See 
No. 509. 

506. Medical prescriptions, and upon the properties 
of certain plants. 4to, early, eighteenth century. 

507. “A breef discourse of the ordenary charge gyven 
to the juries at quarter sessions.” 4to, sixteenth cen- 
tury; in the reign of Elizabeth. 

508. A portion of the play of Holofernes, in English ; 
Cato construed by Corderius, Latin and English. Duo- 
decimo, seventeenth century. 

509. A description of Harlech Castle by Robert 
Roberts, collector of the customs at Barmouth, who died 
in 1792. 8vo. 

510. A collection of Welsh sermons written about 
the year 1727. At the end is a register of baptisms, 
etc., in 1734, 1735, at Llanvihangel y Pennant, Meri- 
onethshire, or some neighbouring parish, as in the Regis- 
ter the name of Tibbots occurs, of which name there 
was a family at Llanvihangel. This MS. belonged to 
an ‘‘E. Lewis,” probably the writer of the sermons. Duo- 
decimo. 

511. Two small oblong volumes tied together, one 
containing annotations upon the Lord’s Prayer, some 
moral verses and apothegms, and several miscellaneous 
quotations in Latin verse; the other contains Latin and 
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English phraseology. These volumes in 1694 belonged 
to “ Madame Katherine Nanney” of Nanney, and previ- 
ously to her first husband, Griffith Wynne of Bodvean, 
Esq. They are of little or no value. 

512. Autograph letters from, and letters and papers 
respecting the celebrated Duchess of Kingston, who 
was born in 1720, and died in 1788. The letters from 
herself were written prior to her marriage with the 
Duke of Kingston. It will be seen that she signs her 
name “ E. Chudleigh,” her maiden name; totally repu- 
diating her husband, the Hon. Aug. John Hervey, after- 
wards Earl of Bristol; and she is addressed as “‘ The 
Honble. Mrs. Chudleigh.” She became entitled to the 
distinction of “ Honourable” as maid of honour to the 
Princess of Wales; and unmarried ladies, during a great 
part of her time, were styled “Mrs.” 

513. A large and valuable collection of Welsh poetry 
and pedigrees, mostly in the autograph of John Cain of 
Oswestry, the poet and genealogist; but much of this 
MS. is also in the autograph of Richard Philip, and 
some of it in the handwritings of Rees Cain and Sion 
Philip. Amongst the poetry by, and in the autograph 
of, John Cain, are elegies upon Thos. Pryse, of Glanfred 
in the county of Cardigan; upon Lewis Anwyl, who 
died in 1642; upon the Hon. Lady Eure of Clenenney 
and Porkington, who died in 1626; upon the wife of 
John Price of Rhiwlas, written in 1609; upon Wm. Nan- 
ney, who died in 1636; upon Lewis Gwynne of Dol- 
augwyn, who died in 1630; upon Sir James Pryse of 
Ynys y maengwyn, who died in 1643; upon John, second 
son of Griffith Nanney of Nanney, who died in 1632; 
odes to Thomas Pryse of Ynysgrygog, in the county of 
Cardigan, written in 1636; to Herbert Vaughan, writ- 
ten in 1639. By Rees Cain there is an ode to Thomas 
Lloyd of Nantffreuer, written in 1595; and one in praise 
of the four sons of John Trevor of Trevalyn. There are 
poetical compositions by Gutto’r Glyn and Sion Tudur. 
Amongst those by, and in the handwriting of Richard 
Philip, is an ode to Athelstan Owen of Rhiwsaeson. 

92 
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There is a pedigree in the autograph of the antiquary, 
Robert Vaughan. Folio. 

514. A collection of poetry in the autograph of Mr. 
Jones of Gellilyfdy. The initial letters are beautifully 
drawn. It contains. poems by Rys Nanmor (an elegy 
by him upon Arthur Prince of Wales, son to King 
Henry VII), Llewelyn ap Rissiart, Ievan ap Howel Cae 
Luyd, Supyn Cyfeiliog, Lewis Glyn Cothi, Eismegel, 
poetical compositions attributed to Taliesin, poems by 
Gruffyd ap yr Ynad, Iorwerth Bely, Y Bergam, Daniel 
ap Losgurn Meu. This MS. is injured, but very slightly, 
by rats. It was written in, or in and about, the year 
1640. Ato. 

515. A Law Dictionary. Folio, seventeenth century. 

516. This certainly is the same volume as No. 373, 
and I have by mistake entered it twice in the cata- 
logue. It contains that, which in the former catalogues, 
No. 78 is stated to contain, ‘‘Welsh Proverbs translated 
into Latin.” Were it not that 78 is a 4to, and this 
MS. a folio, one might have thought that it was de- 
cribed under that number. See No. 78. 

517. Law precedents, of no value. Folio, eighteenth 
century. 

518. Avaluable miscellaneous collection, though sadly 
mutilated. Amongst its contents are British and Scot- 
tish history; Prophecy of the Eagle of Caer Septon; 
ancient fortification, under the word “Caer”; poetry; 
vocabularies, Welsh and English, and Welsh and Latin 
—one of these taken from the Proverbs of Solomon, 
another from the New Testament; an autograph trans- 
lation of one of the Canticles into Welsh, by Myddelton, 
author of the Welsh translation of the Psalms, and a 
letter in his hand; notes in the hand of Dr. Davies, 
author of the Welsh Dictionary. Amongst the poetry 
in this MS. are compositions by “Grvphvdh bhab mar- 
edudh,” Risserdyn, Bledhyn Tv, Casnodyn, Sebhnyn, 
“Daniel bhab Llosgvrn Mev,” Trahaern Brydydd Mawr, 
Gruffydd vab Tudvr. Folio, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 
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519. A mutilated volume of Welsh poetry, most of 
it by Wm. Philip, and some of the poems in his hand. 
Amongst his writings is an ode upon the murder of 
King Charles I. This MS. contains also poetical com- 
positions by Griffydd Philip (an “ Englyn” by him to Sir 
John Owen), Edward Price, Ralph ap Robert, David 
ap Rys, Rys Goch of Glyndowrdwy, Sion Kent, and an 
anonymous elegy upon Howel Vaughan of Glanllyn, 
who died in 1669. It has, besides, a pedigree of King 
Charles II. Folio, seventeenth century. 

520. A collection of papers in the hand of Mr. John 
Jones of Gellilyfdy, endorsed “ The Peticidne & Remon- 
strance to the Lords Commissioners of the great Seale.” 
They relate to a trial wherein Thomas Edwards was 
plaintiff, and John Jones defendant. (See Williams’s 
“ Biographical Dictionary.”) This MS. is slightly in- 
jured by damp. Folio, seventeenth century. 

521. A fragment of the Laws of Howel Dha, in Latin, 
at the end of which Mr. William Maurice of Llansilin 
has written, “Hoc Exemplar LL. Brit. fideliter tran- 
scripsi ego Gulielmus Mauricius Lansiliensis aliter Cym- 
nebrachensis, adstante Teste oculato D. Roberto Vach- 
ano Juniore, Roberti nepote, Sengurtensi, finit 14 die 
Octobris an? Domini millesimo sexcentesimo secundo, 
Test. si. Robertus Vaughan anno etatis nostre decimo 
quarto ineunte. Omnes interlineationes et Prototypi 
Interpolationes, in contexti nostre Traductionis quam 
emendaté reduxi sic circumnotatas [xxxxx|. Deo gra- 
tias per G. M. opere 12 dierum. Hic Codex in Indice 
Juridico Corporis nostri Hoeliani per omnia sic insigni- 
tur, symbolo viz. Lap.” Folio, sixteenth century. 

522. A very curious volume giving patterns of bits 
for horses, printed; with manuscript descriptions of 
them, in German. Folio, sixteenth century. 

523. Extracts from the History of Matthew Paris, in 
a hand of the reign of Henry VIII or Elizabeth. Folio. 

524. Proofs that Cadelh was the eldest son of Rode- 
rick the Great, in the autograph of the antiquary, 
Robert Vaughan. On the wrapper is a fragment of an 
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old letter relating to some lawsuit in which the Vaughan 
family was concerned. Folio, seventeenth century. 

525. Original assessments of the Ship-Money Mise 
for the whole county of Merioneth, 1637-8; most valu- 
able for genealogical purposes. 

526. Welsh Proverbs, in the autograph of Mr. Jones 
of Gellilyfdy, so often before mentioned. Folio, seven- 
teenth century. 

527. Welsh Sermons, 1711-18, somewhat injured by 
damp. This MS. in 1742, belonged to the Rev. Wm. 
Wynne, of Lasynys in Merionethshire, son of the cele- 
brated Rev. Ellis Wynne, “ Bardd Cwsg.” 

528. A list of the freeholders of Merioneth, written 
some time between about 26 Oct. 1670, and about 25 
August, 1673; slightly injured by rats. And in the 
same parcel, ‘“‘Notes of the Trayned bands” in the 
county of Merioneth; and “ Names of the soldiers listed 
in the hundred of Talybont;” one of the former bearing 
date 21 Sept. 1608, the latter dated 29 Nov. 1644. 
Also in the same parcel is a very curious list of “ pre- 
sents bestowed,” in a hand of the reign of James I. I 
believe these were presents customarily bestowed upon 
the high sheriff, by his friends and well wishers, prior 
to the assizes. 

529. In a pasteboard case, a large number of curious 
and valuable letters from or to the Vaughans and Nan- 
neys, commencing in the reign of Elizabeth, and ending 
in that of George III. Some of these letters shew how 
little progress education had made, even amongst the 
upper classes, at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century. In the same case is a miscellaneous collection 
of genealogical papers, and proofs of pedigrees, and a 
collection of poetry, all unbound and loose. 

530, A miscellaneous and fragmentary collection, in 
Latin, English, and Welsh, consisting of heraldry, gene- 
alogy, and Welsh history; also some poetry, and a list 
of Roman consuls, emperors, and British kings. Much 
of this MS, is in the hand of the antiquary, Robert 
Vaughan, Folio, seventeenth century. 
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531. Fragment of a curious Puritanical correspond- 
ence, English and Welsh, in the year 1651, and in the 
autograph of the antiquary, Robert Vaughan. One of 
the letters is addressed to “ Mr. Robert Owen at Dol y 
Serry near Dolgelley,” and is dated 1 Dec. 1651. Ato. 

532. Ancient chronological tables, in Latin; the first 
leaf torn and imperfect. 4to, sixteenth century. 

5324. Fragment of an old French work upon medi- 
cine, beautifully written upon vellum. 

533. Elegies upon John Griffith of Cefnamlwch, Esq., 
who died in 1585, by Sion Philip, Morys ap Ievan ap 
Eingan, Wm. Kynwal, Sion Tudyr, Bedo Havesp, Huw 
Machno; and an elegy upon Dorothy, second wife of the 
same John Griffith, by Hugh Pennant. She died in 
1597. Also a pedigree of the sovereigns of England to 
the time of Queen Anne. 4to, in a hand of the early 
part of the eighteenth century. This MS. is slightly 
decayed and imperfect. 

534. Instructions from the Queen’s (Elizabeth) Coun- 
cil in the Marches, to suppress felonies in Merioneth- 
shire; “The Preamble of my first Charge,” and “A 
Charge to the Jury;” copy of a letter from a lord of 
this land to a gentleman in Wales, and answer to it, 
1598; “A copy of the Judge’s letter,” recommending 
John Vaughan of Caergay, Esq., to be a justice of the 
peace in the county of Merioneth, in the hundred of 
Penllyn, “nere the towne of Bala, termed (in auncient 
tyme) Spelunca Latronum,” 1601; complaint to the 
Lord Chief Baron, from the comotes of Estimaner and 
Talybont, against Robert Lloyd, deputy surveyor of 
North Wales; instructions given by King James I to 
the Council in the Marches, 18 Aug. 1606 (these instruc- 
tions are slightly torn and imperfect); copy of a letter 
from Einian, Bishop of Bangor, to John Lord Grey, 
relative to the erection of the Chapel of St. Peter at 
Ruthin into a collegiate church, 1310; “Orders of his 
Highnesse” (Oliver Cromwell) and Councell for securing 
the Peace of the Commonwealth;” Orders made at the 
Quarter Sessions at Dolgelley, 8 April, 1673; a paper 
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relating to the tenures in the hundred of Englefield, 
Flintshire; sentence against Hugh Nanney, Esq., for 
immorality, by Henry Mostyn, vicar-general to Hugh 
Bishop of Bangor, 7 May, 1594; another sentence 
against the same person, for the same crime, 15 June, 
1588; Order from the Council in the Marches, in a suit 
at law between Robert Lloyd, plaintiff, and Gruff. Nan- 
ney, defendant; ‘‘ Case” and “ Answer” relative to a ship 
stranded upon the sea-coast of Merionethshire, 1746; 
draft petition relative to the enclosure of Traeth Mawr 
and Traeth Bychan; fragment of a contract for the 
erection of a shire-hall at Dolgelley, 1606; and other 
curious papers relating to the county of Merioneth. 
Nearly all these papers are in folio. 

535. “A booke of the Rent Capons delyvared at 
Place Newidd (in Anglesea), anno 1627.” It commences, 
“A note of all y°® capenes w™ weere of ould areare dew 
to me till michellmas 1625.” Folio. . 

536. This very valuable MS. contains the History of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, in Welsh; genealogies of the 
Saints, also in Welsh; and a considerable number of 
the Triads. It is on vellum, and was written about the 
year 1300, being probably the most ancient copy of 
some of the Triads, and gives a greater antiquity to the 
two latter documents than has usually been thought. 
Mr. Skene supposes this MS. to be of a date contempo- 
raneous with the book of Taliessin, No. 17. I have 
little doubt that it is the same volume as occurs in 
Mr. Aneurin Owen’s printed catalogue immediately 
after 338, but which is not numbered. Duodecimo. 

537. Some pedigrees in the autograph of the anti- 
quary, Robert Vaughan. They are apparently pedigrees 
of the owners of y Deildre, Dolrisglog, Vegle, Gwyn- 
fynydd, etc., in the parishes of Llangelynin and Traws- 
fynydd, or their neighbourhoods. These persons must 
have been small gentry or freeholders, but this MS. 
would be useful to any one undertaking the history of 
Merionethshire. Thin 4to, seventeenth century. 

538. A collection of old almanacks and memorandum 
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books of the families of Vaughan, Williames of Ystymcol- 
wyn, and Nanney, ranging from 1663 to1769 inclusive, in 
three packages, and in eighteen parts, of different sizes. 

539. Draft catalogue of the Hengwrt printed books 
and MSS. Folio, eighteenth century. , 

540. A MS. containing miscellaneous subjects, all in 
Welsh. Pages 1 and 2 contain proverbs, some, but not 
all of which are printed in the third volume of the 
Myvyrian Archeology. At pages 3 and 4 is a curious 
treatise on physiognomy; at page 5 and to the end is 
the legend of Joachim and Anna, whose daughter Mary 
was married to Joseph. I am told by the Rev. Robert 
Williams, of Llangadwaladr, that he never met with 
this tract before, either in MS. or printed. In the same 
case with the above is a MS. which contains a fragment 
of the “ Mabinogi” of Manawydan Vab Llyr, and a frag- 
ment of the “ Mabinogi” of Branwen Verch Llyr. The 
orthography is older than that of Lady Charlotte Guest’s 
versions of these “ Mabinogi.” With these is an imper- 
fect MS., much stained, and very difficult to decipher, 
containing prophecies. All these MSS. are upon vellum, 
and the first is of the fourteenth century, and the others 
of the thirteenth, or beginning of the fourteenth. 

541. A miscellaneous collection, torn, and in parts 
imperfect. It contains a tract entitled ““ Hanes Owen 
Farchog,” the “ Brevddwyd Paol,” some poetry, a tract 
headed “Dyma ddangos hysbysrwydd pasol asgwrn 
Sydd ynghorff gwr a gwraig,” and medical prescriptions. 
4to, sixteenth century. 

542. A list of the peers, of the king’s majesty’s officers, 
and fees in any of the courts at Westminster, of all the 
officers and fees of his majesty’s honourable household, 
etc., when Lord Ellesmere was Lord Chancellor. This 
MS. is slightly torn and injured. 4to. 

543. Poetry and prophecies, in the autograph of the 
antiquary, Robert Vaughan. Amongst the contents of 
this MS., which is somewhat injured and imperfect, are 
the poem of “Hirlas Owen,” and “ Proffwydolyaeth yr 
eryr yghaer Septon.” 4to, seventeenth century. 
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544, Fragments, in the autograph of the antiquary 
Robert Vaughan, apparently of one volume. They con- 
tain miscellaneous subjects, viz., laws and deeds relat- 
ing to Chirk, etc.; “Allan o lyfyr Dauid ap Howel ap 
Madoc wedy ei ysgrifennu yn deg ar bapir, yn amser 
Edw. iiij,” ae in 1654; and “Allan o lyfr Syon 
Balmer a scrifenasei ef ar femrwn i Ruff ap Llywelyn 
ap Howel, ac sydd eiddo fynghar Jo. Jones o Gellilyfde 
ymhlwy ysgeifiog yn Sir Flint,” transcribed in the same 
year; portion of the Laws of Howel Dda; Welsh Gram- 
mar; Bible History ; Ach Brutus; and opposite, in the 
margin, is “ Anghwaneg allan or llyvr Gwyn o Hergest.” 
Folio, seventeenth century. 

545. Miscellaneous fragments, mostly from the Gelli- 
lyfdy collection, containing—1, transcript of the com- 
mencement of the “Sanct Greal,” in the autograph of 
Robert Vaughan; 2, historical memoranda and notes 
upon laws, the latter in French; 3,two leaves containing 
almost entirely theological notes; 4, a collection upon 
which is written, in a hand of the sixteenth century, 
“Fragments Cymraeg.” It contains, amongst other 
things, ‘“‘ Breudwydd Paul Apostl,” and is written on 
drafts or briefs for proceedings at law, in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, and nearly all in the Court of the 
Marches of Wales. Folio, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

546. A miscellaneous and fragmentary collection con- 
taining Latin verses addressed to King Henry VIII and 
other persons, mostly English, and on various subjects; 
Latin and English phraseology ; some memoranda, appa- 
rently as to who were the possessors of certain MSS. 
about 1612. 

547. Miscellaneous fragments, probably portions of 
MSS. in this collection. I find,amongst these fragments, 
a leaf of an index toa collection of Welsh poetry. Iam 
certain that in another of the MSS. I have observed an 
index, or part of one, in the same hand. Some Welsh 
poetry, imperfect, one of the poems by “ Cynddelw 
Brydydd mawr, tad Hwfa ap Cynddelw;” a fragment 
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in the hand of Jones of Gellilyfdy, on one page of which 
is a heading, “Or naw maen gwerthvawr hyn,” on 
another, “ Pedair Rinwedd milwrieth;” a collection of 
addresses “Ir Darleyd,” in the same hand; followed by 
a poetical fragment, also in Jones’s autograph, beginning 
at p. 405; index, in the same hand, to some collection 
of poetry; genealogies, amongst them, “ Wrann dir 
Llewelyn ap Madoc ap Einon o lann Ynys y nyffryn 
klwyd,” and a pedigree of the Lords of Powys; part of 
an heraldic dictionary, in the autograph of the anti- 
quary, Robert Vaughan, to and including the letter E. 
4to, seventeenth century. 

548. A deal box containing loose leaves and frag- 
ments, some of them probably of MSS. in this collection. 

549. Pedigree of the Mostyn family, in the autograph 
of Robert Vaughan, and compiled by him from a pedi- 
gree by one of the well known Randle Holmes of Ches- 
ter, dated in 1663. Folio, seventeenth century; slightly 
torn and imperfect. 

550. A folio volume styled “Y Llyfr Saesnec,” con- 
taining pedigrees of the nobility of England, of several 
foreign sovereigns and princes, and of families of Shrop- 
shire. This was not one of the Hengwrt MSS., but I 
have placed it amongst them as it is entirely in the 
autograph of Robert Vaughan, and was given to me, in 
1869, by the present John Vaughan, of Nannau, Esq. 
This volume has been sadly torn and injured, but is 
beautifully written. 

I have several manuscript catalogues of the Hengwrt 
MSS., or of parts of them: one in 4to, a transcript of a 
catalogue made by William Maurice, of Llansilin, in 
1658; two in 4to, by Aneurin Owen; two in 8vo, one 
of them a copy of Maurice’s by Evan Evans, author of 
‘Specimens of the Poetry of the Ancient Welsh Bards;” 
the other also a copy of the same,—this is in the 
autograph of the well known Walter Davies. I have 
also Aneurin Owen’s printed catalogue with many manu- 
script notes of my own, and to that catalogue I have 
added references to a large additional number of MSS. 
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omitted by Mr.Owen. There is also amongst the Hen- 
gwrt MSS. a 4to. catalogue, of the eighteenth century, 
of the printed books and MSS. in the Hengwrt Library. 





My labours upon this collection are now completed, 
and I have to express regret that my very limited 
knowledge—lI cannot quite say entire ignorance—of the 
Welsh language, as I feared it would,’ has been the 
cause of many imperfections which will be found in this 
catalogue. But for the valuable assistance afforded me 
by that eminent Welsh scholar, the Rev. Robert Wil- 
liams, of Llangadwaladr, it would have been more faulty 
than it is. Still I hope, that it gives much more than 
a general view of the contents of this very valuable col- 
lection. I may, indeed, say that there are very few, or 
none, of such of its contents as are important, which 
are not referred to. 

I hope to send for publication, in a future number of 
the Arch. Camb., a copy of Mr. Aneurin Owen’s list of 
the MSS. which he believed to be missing from the 
Hengwrt Library, noting those which have been found; 
also a list of several MSS. in the Peniarth collection, 
accidentally omitted in my catalogue of them.” 


W. W. E. W. 
Peniarth, 1870. 


To conclude. I have had the satisfaction of finding 
No. 220, represented, in this catalogue, as missing. 
Besides the contents as given above, it contains “ Soc- 
rates de morte contempnenda, Latinus (sic) ex Greco 
factus ab Cincio Romano,” a dialogue between Socra- 
tes and Axiochus. It occupies the last nine leaves of 


this MS. 


1 See Arch. Camb., 3rd Series, No. 11x, p. 295. 
2 Tbid., No. xxvi, p. 164, 
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MSS. MISSING FROM THE HENGWRT COLLECTION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Sir, —Having finished my catalogue of the Hengwrt 
MSS. now here, I proceed to give you a list of Ree 
MSS. which Mr. Aneurin Owen represented as missing 
from the Hengwrt collection. To such of them as I 
have certainly found, I append an asterisk; to others 
which I believe that I have found, but have not with 
certainty identified, I append notes in brackets. I also 
add some other notes in brackets. 
Yours obediently, WE We: Pe 
Peniarth. May 24, 1870. 


2. A fragment, without beginning or ending, of the 
Laws of Hywel da. Folio, vellum, half an inch thick. 

10. Ystori Siarlymaen ac Oliver, a Hu Gadarn. Item 
traethawd o Mahomet geudduw y Saraceniaid. Item 
llyvyr Turpin archesgob Rheims o hanes Siarlmaen a 


Rolant. Old hand, on vellum. [Folio. | 

14, Caniad y Gododin o waith Aneurin gwawdrydd. 
Item, caniad a elwir Gwarchan Adebon, a Gwarchan 
Maellerw. Bound in London by Mr. Robert Vaughan. 
8vo, very old hand, on vellum, one inch thick. [I am 
unable to say how this MS. got out of the Hengwrt 
Library. I can trace it to the possession of the Rev. 
T. Price of Crickhowel, and it is now in the collection 
of Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., of Middle Hill. | 

20. Fragment of the History of Turpin. 8vo, thin. 

28. Short treatise on inebriety; 2 cywydd by Gruff 
ydd Llwyd ap Davyd ap Einion and Sion Cent; Life of 
St. Margaret ; Gospel for Sunday; of the sword of 
Arthur. 

29. “ Brut y breninoedd,” beginning lost; lives of the 
Saints; pedigree of the men of the North; Triads of 
the Isle of Britain, the end lost. In an old hand, 8vo, 
two inches. 

32. A book beginning with astrology; Triads of the 
Isle of Britain, written by Sion Palmer to Grufudd ap 
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Llywelyn ap Howel; a treatise on the nine accessories 
to homicide; treatise on Scythia. 8vo, half an inch. 

33. An old remarkable book containing pedigrees of 
the Welsh Saints; children of Brychan; genealogy; 
chronology of “ Oes Gwrtheyrn;” genealogies; englynion 
duad ; anrheg Urien, marwnad Iago ap Beli ie Tal- 
iesin; ach Llywelyn ap Iorwerth Drwyndwn; duad; list 
of the kings of Britain; Theophrastus on marriage; 
short chronicle from the time of Arthur; Merddin to 
his pig. Bound handsomely, in London, by Mr. Robert 
Vaughan; one inch [8vo}. 

*35. Of Welsh astronomers, Welsh proverbs, life of 
Gruffudd ap Cynan, beginning and ending wanting. 
8vo, thin. 

42. The explanatory part of the Triads is wanting. 
[See No. 42, above. | 

43. “ Brut y Brenhinoedd,” beginning lost ; prophecies 
by Merddin Emrys; “Vaticina et ascetica consule cod.;” 
chronology. 8vo. 

44, Fragment of the ‘Gest of Charlemagne.” 8vo,thin. 

48, Welsh Prayer Book translated from the Latin, 
with other things mixed. 8vo, an inch and a half. 

53. Prophecies of Merddin Emrys, and the Eagle of 
Caer Septon, the last in Welsh and Latin. 

56. Odes to the Princes and Lords of Wales, from 
Trahaern ap Caradog to the last Prince. A very fair 
book. 4to, an inch and a half. 

58. The great Calendar of Gutyn Owain, and the 
aspect of the heavens; Life of St. Martin, translated 
from the Latin into Welsh by Sion Trevor, and tran- 
scribed by Gutyn Owain, very beautifully, in the year 
1488; chronology from Adam to Asclepiodotus. Conclu- 
sion wanting. Large 4to, one inch. 

62. Fragment of the works of the Meddygon Mydd- 
vai. 8vo, old hand. 

63. Small book of Cywyddau, 8vo, paper; another 
book of Cywyddau, 4to; a book of pedigrees, which I 
obtained in Montgomery from Edward Herbert. 4to, 
thin. [Obtained by the antiquary, Vaughan, from Edw. 
Herbert. | 
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64. History from Adam to the year 1513 (adorned 
with rundlets) by Sion ap Gruffydd Eyton, and copied 
by Mr. Robert Vaughan. 

67. Secrets of the bards of the Isle of Britain, called 
in Welsh the “ Dwned,” copied from Gutyn Owain by 
Mr. Robert Vaughan ; also the “ Dwned” by Davydd 
du Athraw, of Hiraddug in Tegaingl, from an old 
vellum ; “ Dwned,” or rules of metre, by Sir Einion, 
priest to Sir Rhys ap Grufudd ap Howel ap Grufudd 
ap Ednyved Vychan; beauties of Dafydd Nanmor ; 
Welsh missive letters; rhetoric, by William Salisbury 
of Llanrwst; Gospel of Nicodemus; cantreds and cym- 
wds of Gwynedd, from the “ Llyvyr gwyn;” dream of 
Gronwy du of Mona; astronomy. By Mr. Robert 
Vaughan. [This number, in Mr. Aneurin Owen’s printed 
catalogue of the Hengwrt MSS., is not represented as 
missing, and is upon a different subject from No. 67 
here. In one of his manuscript catalogues, there are 
two Nos. 67, one the same as this, and represented as 
missing. | 

68. Odes to the Princes of Wales, written by Dr. 
Davies. 4to, three inches. 

69. Old poems to the Princes, Nobles, and Chieftains 
of Wales, written by Dr. Davies. 4to, four inches thick. 

70. Excerpts from the White Book of Hergest by 
Thomas Williams. 4to, two inches. [I have no doubt 
that this is Sir Thomas ap William,—see Williams's 
“ Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen.”| 

*71. Notes, fairly written, out of ‘Coch Asaph,” by 
Mr. Robert Vaughan. to, two inches. 

72. A book in the Cornish language. 4to, an inch 
and a half. [Probably found. 

*73. Small book of Cywyddau, by Hywel Cilan. 4to. 
Poems transcribed by Thomas Williams (Sir Thomas ap 
William), with other fragments. [The first two found. 
The fragments it would be impossible to identify. They 
_ were probably tied up with the two MSS. first named 
under this number. | 


75. Poems by David ap Edmund, poems by Gutto ’r 
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Glyn, the strife between Gutto ’r Glyn and other poets, 
controversies between various poets. 4to, two inches. 

77. Cywyddau, transcribed by Edward Owen of Hen- 
gwrt. 4to, two inches. 

79. Various records; rent-roll of the lands of Sir Wm. 
Grutiudd, Chamberlain of North Wales; rent-roll of 
Owen Glyndwr, who was horn in 1349. 4to, thin. 

80. Records of the towns of North Wales in the time 
of Edward I, with many other charters. Written by 
Mr. Robert Vaughan. 

84. [There are no Nos. 81, 82, 83, in the original cata- 
logue of the Hengwrt MSS. compiled by Mr. Wm. Mau- 
rice of Llansilin,—see Williams’s ‘‘ Biographical Diction- 
ary,’—in 1658. | Gildas Nennius, his history, “cum notis 
et variantibus lectionibus per Robt. Vaughan script.” 
Ato, one inch. 

86. Genealogies of 8. Wales. Folio, two inches thick. 

*M (sic catalogue) [Wm. Maurice’s original catalogue | 
account of divers escheators and some sheriffs of North 
Wales, with sundry old records; amercements of the 
men of Gwynedd [| Anglesea,—see Edw. Lhwyd’s cata- 
logue in Hengwrt MS. 351. I suspect that the MS. 
there referred to as “‘M.” is the same as 321in Mr. Owen’s 
printed catalogue. | 

87 (sic catalogue) | Mr. Wm. Maurice’s catalogue before 
referred to]. History of Samothes by Llwyd o’r Llai. 
Folio, thin. 

87 (sic catalogue). Genealogies of the Saxons and 
kings of Lloegria. Folio, two inches. [In Mr. Aneurin 
Owen’s printed catalogue of the Hengwrt MSS., No. 87 
is “ Extent of Denbighshire,” which is not wanting. | 

88. Notes out of the Book of Basingwerk, taken by 
Mr. Robert Vaughan. Folio, thin. 

89. An unbound book in which is the Prologue of 
Robert de Torneiv; “Epistola H. Huntingdon ad Wari- 
num Britonem, de Regibus Britonum, cum multis aliis 
antiquitatibus Wallicis.” Folio, written by Mr. Robert 
Vaughan. 

90. Saxon laws in Latin. Folio, thin. 
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91. Old, dilapidated book in Latin. Folio, thin. 

93. Collection of pedigrees, called by Mr. Robert 
Vaughan “Y llyvyr hir.” 4to, three iach 

94 (sic catalogue) [Mr. Wm. Maurice’s catalogue, in 
which there are two MSS. numbered 94]. Book of the 
British Laws, in Latin, without beginning or ending. 
Folio, one inch. 

95. A fair book of genealogies and “cyweddau,” in 
which occurs the pedigree of aie. Folio, three inches. 

100. Record of the names of those who did homage 
to Edward I; record of the fairs and markets in the 
Marches, and in Llanarmon Dyfiryn Ceiriog, the first 
and second days after the feast of Silin and Garmon, in 
the time of Edward I; description of the demesnes of 
Holt Castle, with the rent-roll thereof. The gift of 
Dr. Powel. 

105. A book of pedigrees by the hand of William 
Cynwal. 4to, four inches. 

108. The White Book of Rhys Cain. 4to, one inch. 

*114, The Book of Ievan Brechva. 4to, half an inch. 

116. Vita Griffini Regis Venedotiz, a Thelwallo La- 
tine versa, scripta per Robt. Vaughan, arm. 4to, thin. 

120. A book written by Mr. Robert Vaughan, con- 
taining the Gododin, Gwarchan Adebon a Chynvelyn, 
Gwarchan, Englynion Llycharch hen, Englynion Mab- 
elav ap Llycharch hen, poem by Jonas athro Mynyw, 
caniad y byd mawr, arymes dydd brawd, poem to Cad- 
wallon ap Cadvan, poem to the sons of Cyndrwyn of 
Lysdinwennain yn Mhowys, graves of the warriors of 
the Isle of Britain, poem to the sons of Don of Arvon, 
marwnad y vilveibion, Buarth y beirdd, Addvwynau 
Taliesin, Arymes dydd brawd, Arymes Prydain vawr, 
Angar cyvundawd, Cad godeu, Mab gyvren Taliesin, 
Cerdd Daronwy, Cerdd i Wallawg ap Llienawg, Glas- 
wawd Taliesin, Cadair Taliesin, Cerdd am veibion Llyr 
ap. Brochwel Pywys, Cadair teyrnon, Cadair Ceridwen, 
Can y gwynt, Can y medd, Can y cwrw, Cerdd i Ddin- 
bych gaer, Plaau yr Aift, Trawsganau Cynan garwyn, 
Llath Moesen, Can y meirch, Llurig Alexander, Preidd- 
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iau Annwn, Cerdd i Urien, Gweith Argoed Ilwyvein, 
Ysbail Taliesin, Dadolwch Urien, Marwnad Erewlf, 
Marwnad Madog Drud ac Ero greulon, Marwnad Cor- 
roi ap Dairw, Marwnad Dylan ail Tonn, Marwnad Owen 
ap Urien, Marwnad Cunedda Wledig, Marwnad Iago 
ap Beli, Marwnad Uthr Pendragon, Cywrysed Deke 
arth, poems to Beli mawr ap Mynogan, Ymarwar Llydd 
y mawr, Ymarwar Llydd y bychan, Cann y byd bychan, 
Darogan Cadwaladr, Palvod Branwen ferch Llyr Llodi- 
iaith, Englynion y Beddau,......Braint, Cerdd y Cor ai 
gores, poem to Cadwallon ap Cadvan, king of Britain; 
Avellanau Merddin, Marwnad Cadwallan ap Cadvan. 
4to, two inches. 

121. Genealogies written by Grufudd Hiraethog and 
Bishop Robinson. 4to, two inches. 

*122. Diction. Brit. by William Lleyn. 4to, one inch. 

125. Part of the Dictionary of Dr. Powell. 4to, one 
inch. [Supposed to be found. See note to No. 452 in 
my copy of Mr. Aneurin Owen’s printed catalogue. | 

126, Record of the treaty of peace between the men 
of Gwerthrynnion, Mertynn, Radnor, and the three 
comotes of Deuthwr, six years after the war of Owen 
Glyndwr, made at the Bridge of Camarch; two bonds 
from Davydd ap Howel ap Madog, of Cil yn y Waun, 
to Ievan ap Madog of the same ville; some ‘“‘cywyddau.” 
In the hand of Maredudd Lloyd. Duodecimo, thin. 

127, Exposition of some word by John Jones. Duo- 
decimo. 

129. A book of “Cywyddau o law a lawer o waith 
Rhys Cain: yno y ceir marwnad Sion Thomas ap Llew- 
elyn o Lansilin. 8vo, four inches. 

131. A book of Cywyddau, in a black binding, in the 
hand of Mr. Robert Vaughan. 8vo, one inch. 

132. Poems to the Princes, transcribed by Dr. Pow- 
ell; Cywyddau from the White Book of Hergest, by 
Dr. Davies. 4to, two inches. 

*134. A book in the hand of Gwilym Tew, contain- 
ing many old things. 

136. Cywyddau, in a bad hand. 8vo, three inches. 
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*137. Llyvyr byr Grufudd Hiraethog. 8vo, two 
inches. [See No. 238 in my catalogue. | 

138. Cywyddau, the short Chronicle, as it is called, 
of the twenty-four great kings; genealogies of the 
Saints ; “Chwedyl yspyd;” the Controversy between 
the Soul and the Body, translated from the Latin by 
Iolo Goch; Story of the Seven Wise Men. Folio, one 
inch. 

139. Laws of Howel dda and Chynawg, in a good 
hand. Paper, folio, an inch and a half thick. 

140. Duties of Wives, translated into Welsh from 
Ludovicus Vives; the Great Prophecy of Merddin. Folio, 
an inch and a half. 

141. Old book of pedigrees patched by John Jones; 
“Acy mae ynddo bethau am;” “ Gynwyd Cevyn Blaidd 
Cynllaith.” 4to, one inch. 

142, “ Cywyddau” repaired by John Jones. 4to, one 
inch. 

143. Welsh “ Dwned” by Dr. Powell. 8vo, one inch 
thick. 

144. Statute of Ruddlan, on vellum, in Latin; Char- 
ter of Tegeingl. Folio, an inch and a half. 

*146. Codex Latinus Hoeli Boni, cum typis in mem- 
brana. 4to, one inch. 

147. Brutus, an English history. [Probably found. 

148. The Fifteen Capitulars, translated from Latin 
into Welsh; Statutes of Grufudd ap Cynan as to Poetry; 
History of Britain to Geta, by an unknown hand; a fair 
white book. 4to, two inches. 

149. ‘“Cywyddau” repaired; “Velly y mae peth 
aruthr gwedi eu Cyweiriau y gan John Jones, y rhai a 
oedd wedi eu treulio gan henaint, fel y byddent yn dys- 
tiolaeth ag yn Awdurdod i rhai newyddin. 4to, two 
inches. 

*151. The “Secretum Secretorum” of Aristotle,” etc. 
[Same as 239 in my catalogue. | 

152. A paraphrase upon the beginning of the chrono- 
2 , “O oes Gwrtheyrn,” in an epistle to Archbishop 

sher. 


10? 
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153. Mr. Robert Vaughan’s animadversions against 
the proofs that Cadell was the eldest son of Rodri Mawr. 

159. Rerum Britannicarum scriptores vetustiores, 
preecipue ; vid. Galfridus, Ponticus Virunnius, Gildas, 
Beda de Ecclesiastic4 Historia, cum continuatione incert. 
auth. Lib. Fr. Gulielmi Neubricencis, Johannis Frosar- 
dus, per Jo. Sleidanum. Edit. Heidelb. anno 1587. In 
folio. [I have no doubt a printed work. | 

160. Index expurgatorius juxta Trident. R. I. [I 
have no doubt a printed work. | 

161. Ecloga, Oxonia, Cantab., tributa in libris duobus 
per Thomam Jamesium. [No doubt a printed work. } 

162. Davidis Camerarii Scoti de Scotorum fortitudine, 
doctrina, et pietate, ac de ortu et progressa heeresis in 
Scotia et Anglia. Four books. 

163. Ranulphus Glanvill de Legibus Angliz. 

164. Guido de Columna Messanensis de Destructione 
Troje. 

“Doctoris Powel 8. Theolog. P. Historia principum 
Wallice usque ad Grifinum ap Conam.” Dr. Canon pre- 
tended that this history was composed by him. [Doubt- 
less Sir Thomas Canon. See Williams’s “ Biographical 
Dictionary.”| Some of the above may be mixed among 
the store of printed books. A. Owen. 


There are, as I have said, several catalogues of the 
Hengwrt MSS. by Mr. Aneurin Owen. These are copied 
almost verbally, so far as it goes, from one made in 
1658, by Mr. Wm. Maurice of Llansilin, which is refer- 
red to by me in my notes above. There are two lists 
of the deficient MSS. also by Mr. Owen, one a distinct 
list, the other incorporated in a general catalogue, the 
deficient numbers being denoted by their being entered 
in red ink. In cataloguing the Hengwrt MSS. I find, 
including those supposed by Mr. Aneurin Owen to be 
missing, one hundred and eighty-eight more than the 
highest number in his printed catalogue, and these 
must have been in the collection when he compiled it. 
They may, to quote his own words, have been “ mixed 
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among the store of printed books,” and some of them 
may be MSS. which he states to be missing, but which, 
though not missing, he could not identify, from Mr. 
Maurice’s vague description of them. 





PENIARTH MSS. 


In the number of the Arch. Camb. for April 1861, 
p. 164, is a catalogue of these MSS. communicated by 
myself. Several errors, however, occur in it, and several 
MSS. were accidentally omitted. I beg to correct these 
errors, and to give a list of the omitted MSS. 

In the introductory letter, line 3, between the words 
“to” and “the”, add “that of.” 

No. 7, add “bound in rough calf.” 

24. These have all been pasted in a scrap-book num- 
bered 24. 

26. See 71, Hengwrt Catalogue. 

33. This MS. is by Lewis Dwnn, and in his autograph. 

38. For “ poetry by Lydgate” read “‘ The Cato Parvus 
et Magnus,” and the “ Envoi,” the latter not printed in 
Caxton’s edition of these works. 

14, For “‘ Edeeyrn” read “ Edyrn.” 


OMITTED. 


52. Extracts from original letters and other papers 
at Porkington, Shropshire. to. 

53. Valuable autographs of some of the most illus- 
trious and remarkable persons in the reigns of James I 
and Charles I. This collection came from Trenewith, 
an ancient seat, in Skropshire, of the Lloyd, and after- 
wards of the Williams of Penbedw, families. Folio. 

54. Lady Williams’ Cookery Book, 1685. Jane, wife 
of Sir William Williams, of Llanvorda, Bart.; eldest 
daughter and heiress of Edward Thelwall, Esq., of Plas- 
yward, co. Denbigh. 4to. 

55. Treaty against the Turks, between Henry VIII 
and Francis I, signed by “ Francois”; the royal seal of 
France is with it, but has become detached from the 
treaty. 
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56. Elegies, in Welsh, upon Edward Williams, of Pen- 
iarth, Esq., 1762. 8vo. 

57. Sermon preached at the anniversary exequies of 
the Lady Venetia Digby, 2nd May, 1634. to. 

58. Two volumes of copies of original documents, and 
some originals, relating to the Wynne family, and to the 
town and Castle of Harlech. Folio. 

59. A collection of original letters from the year 1601 
to recent times, mostly to or from members of the Owen 
of Peniarth and Williams families. Folio. 

59a. “Faction Displayed,” a poem, Folio, early in 
eighteenth century, 

60. License from Pope Innocent X to Sir Kenelm 
Digby to eat animal food at prohibited times, In a tin 
case, 

61. A large folio volume containing the pedigrees of 
the families of Anwyl of Park, Lloyd of Aberllevenny, 
and copies of ancient documents relating to the Pule- 
stons, the latter from the “painted” Salusbury MS. at 
Wynnstay. 

62. A collection of letters and papers entitled “ Meri- 
oneth Collections,” now pasted in No. 24. 

63. Extracts from a MS. of the seventeenth century 
at Porkington, relating to the families of Owen of Pork- 
ington and Anwyl. Folio. 

64. Descent of the family of Owen of Dolgelley and 
Peniarth, with copies of some of the deeds. Folio. 

65. A thin folio, half bound, entitled “ Collections for 
Merionethshire.” It contains but little. 

66. “28 Decr. 1677, Catalogue exact de tous de Liures 
de la Bibliothéque de feu Milord Abbé de Montague.” 
Folio, 

68, The cause, fortune, and description in part of 
what was to have been called the ‘‘ College of Honour,” 
dedicated to Sir Kenelm Digby, the Digby arms being 
emblazoned at the beginning. Folio. 

69. Sheriffs of the counties of North Wales, with ex- 
tracts from the records in the office of Auditor for Wales. 


Ato. 
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70. Pedigree of the family of Williams of Llandegw- 
ning, co. Carnarvon, and of some branches of the Her- 
bert family, and several loose papers relating to the 
above family of Williams. Folio. 

71. Transcript of the old History at Mostyn, of the 
Vaughans of Corsygedol, the bad English of the original 
corrected, and some additions of dates, etc., added. Folio. 

72, Original letters from Mrs. Presland, of Walford 
in Shropshire, many of them written from Peniarth in 
1771. Ato. 

73. “ De Religionibus Gentilibus,” written on cards, 
in a parchment case. Seventeenth century. 

74. Plans of ancient encampments at Bachysil, Coryn, 
and the Gaer, near Llwyngwril, and on Craig Aderyn, 
all in the parishes of Llangelynin and Towyn, co. Meri- 
oneth, and executed by Wm. Wynne Ffoulkes, Esq. In 
a portfolio. 

75. Correspondence relative to the Montgomeryshire 
election in 1774. Folio. 

76. Curious account between Sir William Maurice of 
Clenenney, co. Carnarvon, and his agent or steward, 
shewing the prices of provisions, etc., at the time. Early 
seventeenth century. 

77. Securities, under the sign manual of Queen Eliza- 
beth, to two Antwerp merchants, for large sums of 
florins advanced to Sir Thos. Gresham for the Queen’s 
use. 

78. Letters Patent of Charles I, under the King’s 
sign manual, for collecting ship-money in Merionethshire. 
These Letters Patent are addressed to the sheriff and 
most of the principal gentry of Merionethshire, amongst 
them to William Wynne, Esq., direct ancestor to the 
Wynnes of Peniarth. 

79. Tracings of original signatures of the Wynne and 
Owen families, from 1555 to the present time. 4to. 
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THE MENVENDANUS STONE. 


In a paper communicated by me to the British Archzo- 
logical Association in 1868,and printed in the Collectanea 
of that Society, vol. ii, p. 219, 1 mentioned an inscription 
copied by me from a stone in Caermarthenshire, about 
three miles south-west of Llanboidy.' The stone is about 
5 feet high, standing in a field, as Mr. George states, 
“near the house at Parkie” (Parcau), “about one mile 
and a half from the Whitland Station”; and on it is the 
inscription, C MENVENDANI FILII BARCUNI, which, as Cam- 
den has very justly observed, reads downwards. I have 
now obtained, through the kindness of Mr. Johnes of 
Dolaucothy, a rubbing of that stone, made by Mr. T. 
George of Caermarthen, which confirms that reading, 
and shews that those letters represent the whole of the 
inscription. And though moved a short time ago from 
a field called Parc-y-maen (“the field of the stone”) to 
its present site, it does not appear to stand very far 
from the spot where it was seen by Camden. 

Lewis, in his Topographical History of Wales, states 
that it was near Cefn Varchen (Farchen’); but Mr. 
George, who is well acquainted with the locality, ob- 
serves that it is at some distance from that house, though 
the Cefn Varchen lands adjoin the field where it now 
stands. Cefn Varchen, however, being the name of the 
hill and the lands in the neighbourhood, it is not impro- 
bable that the name Varchen may have some connexion 
with that of one individual mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion—Barcun, the father of the deceased ; as Cae-Polin 
or Pant-y-Polin, the field where the interesting stone of 
Paulinus was found,’ had with the name of that person. 


1 By mistake printed “three quarters of a mile south of Llan- 
boidy.” 

2 Pronounced “ Varchen.” 

3 In Camden’s time it covered a gutter. It is now preserved by 
Mr. Johnes, of Dolaucothy, with other relics of British and Roman 
times. 
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Camden and Lewis both suppose that the first letter 
of the inscription, c, stood for Caii; but though it was 
allowable to foreigners who became Roman citizens 
under the empire, to assume the pranomen as well as 
the nomen of Romans, Roman preenomens cannot be ex- 
pected to accompany the names of Britons of the period 
when these inscriptions were put up, some of which 
date about the sixth century of our era. On the other 
hand, the inscription in another part of this country, 
SEVERINI FILII SEVERI, could not have been of a Roman 
general,’ as some have imagined, because of the absence 
of a prenomen. In one case the prenomen should not 
be there, because the name is not that of a Roman 
citizen; in the other, the name could not be of a Roman, 
because the prenomen is wanting. Nor can the Carau- 
sius, with a cross before his isolated name, on the in- 
scribed stone of Pen Machno, be the emperor, but a 
Christian Briton who in later times adopted the name 
of the Batavian usurper. I may also observe that the 
latter, Marcus Aurelius Valerius Carausius, being from 
the country of the Menapii, has been converted by the 
learned Stukeley and ol into a native of Menapia 
in Britain, the predecessor of the modern town of St. 
David's, in defiance of the authority of Eumenius,® who 
calls him “Batavie Alumnus.” 

The usual formula of inscriptions of this Christian 
period, in Britain, was “Sagranus, son of Cunetamus;” 
“Vinnemaglus, son of Senemaglus;” “ Dervacus, son of 
Julius;” the names being mostly in the genitive case, 


1 If the word Brut had been found in some half effaced inscrip- 
tion, it might have been taken as a confirmation of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth’s notion about Brutus having come to Britain; though in 
reality that fanciful writer mistook the first word in the title of the 
Brut y Breninoedd (Chronicle of the Kings) for a man’s name, when, 
as he says, he received that “very ancient book in the British 
tongue from Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford.” And that it was this 
Chronicle is evident from his saying that the work ended with the 
reign of Cadwallader. 

* Kum. Paneg. Constantino Aug., c. 5 and 6. “ Bataviam, sub ipso 
quondam alumno suo.” 
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corpus or hic jacet (or, as they often write it, jacit) being 
understood. It is for corpus that the cis put in the 
inscription of Menvendanus. 

The meaning of names of individuals on these in- 
scribed funereal stones cannot always be ascertained. 
The first syllable of Menvendanus seems to be repeated 
in the second, if ven is here a mutation for men; or vend 
may be vent or gwent, and the rest an adjective termi- 
nation. But this is very uncertain. The last syllable 
of Barcun, however, occurs in many of these British 
names, as in Cunobelinus and others. It has been sup- 
posed to signify “dog;” but this is improbable, 1, be- 
cause cun is not a dog, which animal was called, as it 
now is in Welsh, cz, with its plural cwn; 2, because it 
would not be made part of a name, as an honorary title, 
while cwn, which signifies “leader” or “chief,” would 
reasonably be so chosen. Thus Catcun is a “leader in 
battle ;”* Cunobelinus a “leader in war;” bel having the 
latter meaning, and being analogous to the word bellum 
in another cognate language, Latin. And that bel was 
a Celtic term is proved by the existence of the words 
belt (devastation), belu (to quarrel), and others derived 
from the same root; for it is evident that the oceurrence 
of several words bearing a similar meaning establishes 
the fact of their belonging to the language in which 
they are found, which could not be predicated from an 
isolated word; and it is probable that from the same 
root the Belge derived the appellation they assumed as 
warriors and ravagers :—titles adopted in like manner 
by some other people who gloried in the profession of 
arms and pillage. In the same sense the Memlooks of 
Egypt styled themselves ghooz, from ghazi, a warrior, 
or one who is on a military or a plundering expedition ; 
the Boyards were so called from boy, fight; and the 
Slavonic title, vorvoda, signified leader in war. Indeed, 
if Cunobelinus had derived his name from that of the 


1 From the Celtic cad or cat (battle) was derived the Latin caterva; 
“‘Gallorum caterva, nostra legio dicitur.” {Isidor. Orig., ix, 3.) 
Cadur is “ fighting men,” gwr (wr) answering to the Latin wir. 
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dog, the animal would have been found on his coins 
rather than the boar or the horse; and though Gildas 
may be wrong in the meaning he attaches, in his Epistle, 
to the name of Cuneglas, or Tnncdiien which he trans- 
lates “lanius fulvus,” it is evident that he there 
describes a powerful individual; and his readiness to 
find an opprobrious epithet, for the man he represents as 
guilty of every iniquity, would naturally have suggested 
that of “dog,” if his name had offered such a meaning. 

“Bar” appears to be “front” or “foremost ;” the 
whole name, Barcun, may therefore signify “foremost 
leader ;” and the frequent occurrence I before men- 
tioned of the word cun, as part of a name, is evident 
both from inscriptions and from the works of early 
writers, in which we find Cunobelinus, Cuneglasus, Mag- 
locunus or Mailcun (who died in 547), and Cuneda or 
Cunedag, his ancestor (who reigned in North Wales one 
hendook and forty-six years before. Mailcun), Cuneta- 
mus, and others. 

It is remarkable that many inscriptions of this early 
Christian period are found in Wales, while they are 
uncommon in England; and that though they are of 
Christians, few are accompanied by across. Even those 
of the two priests, Senacus (“pr’sb”) and Meracius 
(“p’br”) are without that symbol ;? and many Ogham 
and other inscriptions have been attributed to a pre- 
Christian age from the absence of it. 

Indeed, the absence of the cross on so many early 
funereal monuments of Christian time in Wales may 
appear singular; but it was not adopted in all countries 
at the same period. It is certain, however, that crosses 
were worn by individuals® at an early time, as by Pro- 
copius the martyr, and by Orestes, in the reign of 


1 Properly “blue chieftain.” 

2 Arch. Camb., vol. v, 3rd Series, pp. 54, 55. 

3 A cross, worn in pagan times as an ornament by an Asiatic 
people, is represented in the paintings of a tomb at Thebes, ¢. Thoth- 
mes ITI, about 1450 B.c. It was also used in Egypt as a hieroglyphic, 
and was adopted by the Assyriars as an ornament or a symbol, In 
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Diocletian ;' and Vigilantius, when visiting St. Jerome 
at Bethlehem, in 396, observed that he made the sign 
of the cross on every occasion. Tertullian, who wrote 
in the ‘second century, says that the forehead of every 
faithful follower of Christ should bear mystically the 
sign of the cross; and Cyprian’(a.p. 247) alludes to that 
symbol, comparing it to the tau of Ezekiel. Eusebius 
also observes, it was considered a scandalous reproach 
to Novatus (who lived in the third century), ‘“ that his 
baptism had never been sealed by signing him with the 
cross”; and Prudentius, at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, says “ crucis figura signat,” “ crux pellit omne nox- 
ium.” Indeed, in times of persecution it was found 
necessary for Christians to have some symbol by which 
they might recognise each other, and display in secret 
a proof of their being of the same faith; and the cross 
was chosen for this purpose. 

Nor does it appear possible that the use of the cross, 
as a symbol, should not, from the very first, have sug- 
gested itself to the Christians; and I cannot believe that 
its adoption dates no earlier than a.D. 110, as some have 
imagined. The expression used by Christ, “take up 
his cross, and follow me,” itself symbolical, would at 
once suggest it; and though the Christians could not 
as yet venture openly to display it, still they would feel 
the necessity of such a sign among the brethren, from 
the earliest time, to distinguish the friends from the 
“enemies of the cross of Christ”;—used “secretly, for 
fear of the Jews,” and still more for fear of their pagan 
persecutors. It is not surprising that in Rome, the 
capital of heathenism, the cross should not have been 
openly exhibited till the Christians felt themselves safe 


Mexico it was worshipped as an emblem of the god of rain. It is 
even placed over doors of houses and baths, by the Moslems of Cairo, 
to keep off evil spirits. 

1 Aringhi Roma Sub", lib. vi, c. 14, where Orestes is called a 
soldier. 

2 Lib. ii, Cont. Jud. If that work was not really written by him, 
it was certainly of very early date. 
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from persecution; and this symbol should rather be 
looked for in the distant Syria and Egypt, where the new 
converts were more demonstrative and defiant in their 
religious enthusiasm. We consequently find there the 
first indication of its use on Christian monuments. The 
oldest paintings at the Catacombs of Rome represent 
subjects from the Bible and the Testament, and various 
emblems which could not be considered by their enemies 
peculiar to the Christians; but the cross appears 
very rarely: and even the monogram of Christ seems 
not to have been introduced till the time of Constan- 
. tine, judging from the words which sometimes accom- 
pany it, “in hoc signo,” evidently adopted from the 
labarum. And it was not till the cross could be figured 
without fear that it was openly displayed in the capital 
of the heathen world. We could never suppose that 
this symbol was suddenly thought of, or that the idea 
of it only occurred to the Christians when their religion 
became dominant, and paganism had been proscribed 
by Theodosius, even if we had not actual proofs of its 
adoption long before; and we are not surprised at its 
more frequent occurrence on monuments of the Theodo- 
sian period. 

It has been supposed that the cross which we call 
St. Andrew’s, or the saltire, was the oldest form; but 
this idea may have originated in the frequent use of the 
Greek X, the first letter of the name XPISTOS, as a 
Christian symbol on early monuments, sometimes united 
with the second letter, P, as the monogram of Christ; 
which was the form of the labarum of Constantine, and 
occurs on some of his coins and on those of several of 
his successors. The same union of the P with the X is 
found in early Coptic inscriptions in Egypt, or more 
usually with the horizontal bar; but the crucifix 
was not adopted there or elsewhere till a.p. 680, when 
it was authorised by the sixth General Council of Con- 
stantinople. The cross, however, was in use as a Chris- 
tian symbol long before the monogram of Christ; and 
its two oldest forms were that of four equal straight 
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limbs, or the Greek cross; and that with the long up- 
right shaft crossed by a transom, called the Latin cross; 
which last imitated the real one on which our Saviour 
suffered. And that this was the form of the real cross 
seems to be traditionally acknowledged even by the 
Copts; who, though they adopt an equal limbed cross 
as their own distinctive symbol, yet fail not to introduce 
the so-called Latin or Calvary cross on many occasions 
in their illuminated MSS. and tombs, as well as on 
objects belonging to their Church.’ It is a curious fact 
that in Egypt the tau? or cruwansata, the “ sign of life” 
of the ancient hieroglyphic legends, was adopted instead 
of the simple cross at a very early time. In the tombs 
at the Great Oasis it is placed as the heading of inscrip- 
tions; and this pagan symbol even occurs on some 
sepulchral Christian monuments, in Italy and elsewhere, 
of the time of the Empire. 

The cross is found on monuments of the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and following centuries, in Rome and other places, 
but was not commonly affixed to inscriptions by the 
first Christians; and though it occurs before some in 
honour of the early. martyrs, it is evident that these 
were put up to their memory at a later period. I have, 
however, found it before an inscription written by a 
monk named Theophilus, and dated in the reign’ of 


i As that found in an ancient monastery at Thebes, and presented 
by me to the British Museum, apparently belonging to a priest’s 
dress. 

* The mark called taw (yf to) was also adopted by the Jews as 
the sign of preservation from death. (Hzek. ix, 4, 5, 6.) 

3 The exact date cannot be ascertained. The month “ Choak’’ 
remains, as well as the name of the emperor, but the year is uncer- 
tain. It seems to be the tenth, or 294 a.p., about nine years before 
the great persecution of the Christians. We also learn from it that 
though St. Anthony of the Thebaid was always reputed to be the 
first monk, others, like Theophilus, had adopted the habits and 
name of povoxos or povaxos some years before him, in that country 
which soon produced such “ prolific colonies of monks,” and which 
had before encouraged a similar asceticism in the time of the Pha- 
raohs. But monks were living long before Anthony, many, yet most 
of them unknown, because they have left no records. They were 
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Diocletian, about A.D. 294, in a tomb near Farras in 
Nubia; and though the beginning of the dedication, in 
a church at old Cairo, of the same period, is wanting, 
one of the figures in the lower part of the entablature 
bears a cross in his hand. (See description of Plate 11, 
fig. 1.) A cross also heads the dedication of a church 
at Corfu, inscribed by an individual supposed to be of 
the same name and of the same age as the Emperor 
Jovian (Iofsavos), about A.D. 363-64. (See description of 
Plate uy, fig. 2.) It is true that the labarwm, which is 
displayed on the coins of the emperors in and after the 
time of Constantine, may not be considered a cross, but 
merely the monogram of Christ ; yet it can scarcely be 
supposed that the cross was absent from monuments of 
various kinds in those reigns. But whether the labarwm 
is considered a cross or not, in modern days, it evi- 
dently was so in the time of Socrates (scholasticus), who 
flourished at the end of the fourth century; and he 
tells us how Constantine ordered that all the weapons 
and armour should bear the sign of the cross, and 
abolished the punishment of crucifixion out of respect 
to the cross of Christ. Sozomen also says that the 
emperor's physician, Probianus, was cured of an illness 
by being brought to look upon the symbol of the cross 
in the church of St. Michael, built by Constantine in 
his new city; an angel appearing to him in a vision, and 
pointing to the cross over the altar-piece.' Other ex- 
amples of the use of this symbol in early times might 
be cited from these and other authorities, and I have 
already shewn that it was adopted in the reign of Dio- 
cletian. I cannot, therefore, agree with the Abbé Mar- 
tigny, that “no monument of-certain date presents us 
with either a Greek or Latin cross before the fifth cen- 
tury.” It is true, crosses abounded at the latter period, 


solitary beings or anchorites; and Anthony, who began by living 
alone in a cave on Gebel Kalalla, became the first to form a commu- 
nity or convent, though this in reality made the name povaxos no 
longer appropriate. 

1 Not a crucifix. (See above, p. 145.) 
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as in the funeral church built by Galla Placidia at 
Ravenna in 450, the plan of which is also in the form 
of a cross, as well as in the church of S. Giovanni Evan- 
ase erected by her in the same city. But enough 
as been said to shew that it was found on monuments 
of the fourth century, and that the sign of the cross 
was used long before. Nor can we admit De Rossi’s 
assertion, that the fish never appears as a symbol in 
Christian art, in Italy, after the fifth century, since it 
occurs on baptismal fonts erected in Italy and elsewhere 
after that date. It was from their bearing this symbol 
that they received the name of piscine. The fish 1s also 
found, with the other usual symbols, in the cathedral 
and other churches at Ravenna, of the sixth century.’ 

The cross was employed as a heading to funereal and 
other inscriptions at an earlier period in some countries 
than in others; but it seems not to have been generally 
used on inscribed stones in Wales even in the sixth cen- 
tury; and it was introduced on various monuments, in 
other countries, before it was commonly prefixed to 
inscriptions. 

The oldest Christian monuments in Ireland are sup- 
posed to date in the sixth and seventh centuries. The 
crosses of Llantwit, in Glamorgan, are ascribed to the 
seventh and eighth; and those of Carew and Nevern? 
to the eleventh, according to the high authority of 
Professor Westwood. But he considers that of Caldy 
Island “not more recent than the ninth, and possibly 
as old as the seventh century.” (Arch. Camb., vol. i, 3rd 
Series, p. 260, and vi, p. 50); and Dr. Petrie gives an 
inscription with a cross, in Ireland, of the fourth or fifth 
century. Some crosses, however, were added on monu- 
mental pillars or on tombstones, a long time after the 


1 Tt was not “ till the Council held in Constantinople, in 692,” as 
Gibbon observes, “ that the superseding of allegory by actual repre- 
sentation was positively enjoined.” 

2 T believe the highly ornamented crosses of Carew and Nevern, 
with inscriptions in minuscules, to be entirely of Irish workmanship, 
and therefore to belong to a different category from the usual in- 
scribed stones in Wales. 
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inscriptions they bear. (See Dr. Petrie’s admirable work 
on the Round Towers of Ireland, pp. 134, 135.) 

Of the cross the different forms were numerous. 
According to some persons forty-six varieties have been 
observed; but this falls far short of the actual number, 
and I have found above twenty varieties on tombs and 
other monuments of the Copts in Egypt, and more than 
thrice that number on European monuments ; besides 
the Greek and Latin crosses,' those of Malta and Jeru- 
salem, the croix patoncée, and numerous varieties known 
in heraldry.? There was also the cross of St. Anthony, 
which was in the shape of the letter T,’ and really a 
erutch, which the Copts use during their Church service 
to the present day. 

The general formula of these inscriptions in Wales, 
where one individual is merely noticed as the son of 
the other, reminds us of ‘John the son of Thomas” 
(Ivan ap Thomas), “ Owen the son of Richard” (Owen 
ap Richard), each being thus distinguished by the addi- 
tion of his father’s name ;* which continued till the reign 
of Henry VIII, when every one in Wales was obliged to 
assume the distinctive addition he had borne as an here- 
ditary family surname, his personal name then becoming 
his Christian name or prenomen; while certain names, 
some of which were common from early pagan times, and 
taken from various sources, became in like manner family 
appellations at that period, as Morgan, “sea-born”; Gruf- 
fudd (Griffith), ‘‘the fierce”; Gwyn (Wynne), “ pure” or 
“white”; Rhys(Rees, or Rice), “ hero”; Gronow; Caradoc; 
Rhodri (Roderick); Howell; and many more. But these 
last had become rare in Tudor, as at the present, time, 


1 Not confined to the Latin Church, as I stated in p. 146. 

2 See many others in Didron’s Christian Iconography, pp. 867-405. 
Dr. Petrie (R. Towers, p. 264) says that “innumerable examples” of 
ornamental crosses are found in the Irish most ancient MSS. and 
on sepulchral monuments. 

3 Clem, Alex., Str. vi, p. 658, explains why the cross answers to 
T=800. T is the same number in Coptic. 

4 But if his mother was of higher rank than his father, a son might 
then bear her name, in lieu of his father’s, as his patronymic. 
4TH SER., VOL. II. 11 
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compared with the number of surnames taken from Scrip- 
tural names; and as each patronymic was then suddenly 
fossilised by legal enactment as the family appellation, 
the number of Christian names which now do duty in 
Wales as surnames is accounted for. They appear most 
conspicuously in the various forms of John, as Eynon or 
Einion, Ieuan, Owen or Owain, Johnes, Jones, Ivan or 
Evans, etc.; and the custom of adding the father’s name 
has been recorded in Beynon (ab Eynon), Bevan(ab Evan), 
Bowen(ab Owen), Prichard (ap Richard), Bethel (being, in 
spite of its Hebrew aspect, from ab Ithel), and in many 
others which exist at the present day. It is true we 
sometimes meet with Mac on inscribed stones in Wales; 
but this was Irish, and not Welsh (corresponding, as it 
does, to the Welsh ab, “son,” originally mab), and is 
not now met with in Welsh names. The Arabs had 
also the custom of adding to the name of each individual 
that of his father,’ as Omar ebn el Khattéb (Omar, son 
of El Khattéb). This, however, and the extent to which 
the custom prevailed among the Hebrews, ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and others, of adding the father’s 
name, may be considered irrelevant to the present sub- 
ject; and it will suffice to inquire respecting the addi- 
tion of a family name to that of individuals among the 
Christians. 

Names in early Christian times were chiefly borrowed 
from those of the pagan world, and the old custom of 
having one name for each individual was followed. 
Among the Copts of Egypt we find them, as of old,com- 
pounded or borrowed from the titles of the pagan 
deities, as Petisis, Ammonius, etc., till those which had 
reference to the new religion, as Theodorus and others, 
were gradually adopted; and in later times names 
which had been borne by saints, martyrs, and other 


1 In some cases they wrote Aboo Abdillah Mohammed (Moham- 
med, father of Abdillah), or even Daood Aboo Soolayman (David, 
father of Solomon), taken from the well known name of the most 
conspicuous person called David,—when he had no son of his own ; 
but these were exceptions to the usual custom. 
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holy personages, were taken, out of respect to their 
memory and merits. Names strictly Christian also be- 
came common, in the sixth and seventh centuries, at 
Rome, Constantinople, and elsewhere; and Michael, 
Mark, Stephen, Andrew, John, and others, from the 
New Testament, were among the most popular. Ste- 
phen I was Pope in 253, Marcus in 336, nineteen bore 
the name of John from 525 to 1024, Stephen VIII wore 
the tiara in 929,—all of whom preceded the final sepa- 
ration of the Eastern and Western Churches; and Bede 
mentions John, Peter, Justus, and Paulinus, who were 
sent from Rome to England in the time of Augustin. 

In Anglo-Saxon days names were arbitrarily formed 
from some assumed quality, or with some fanciful mean- 
ing; while few were taken from the Bible, and, when 
used, were individual names, sometimes with an addi- 
tional appellation; but those not borrowed from the 
Scriptures continued still to be in general use. Indeed, 
in the list of the Archbishops of York after Paulinus, 
we find only three who bore Bible names,—the fourth, 
called John, and the twenty-third and twenty-fifth, 
called Thomas; and among the numerous bishops and 
archbishops in England, enumerated by Florence of 
Worcester, very few had names taken from the Scrip- 
tures. The same may also be said of names in Ireland 
in those days. It was not till Norman times that Scrip- 
tural names began to be more generally adopted in 
England, and surnames became gradually appended to 
the first, which was then denominated the Christian 
name. In Wales, however, we find some Scriptural 
names adopted at early periods, as David at the begin- 
ning of the 500 a.p., Samson c. 550 a.p., Iago or James 
about 590, Ieuan c. 520, Tewdrig and Tewdwr (Theo- 
dorus) c. 550 and 750, Einion and Owain c. 850 and 980, 
Josef c. 1022; and though other older names continued 
to be common there, the use of those taken from the 
Bible gradually increased till they became more and 
more general; and, as I before observed, were very pre- 
valent when the enactment of Henry VIII compelled 
11? 
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the Welsh to assume their patronymic as their family, 
and their personal as their Christian, name. 

From nt I have here said, the absence of Scriptural 
names and of the cross in the Menvendanus and other 
inscriptions of that early period, may be readily ac- 
counted for. 

In addition to. the rubbing which Mr. George so. oblig- 
ingly took of the Menvendanus stone, he sent an account 
of a cromlech’ standing about a hundred yards to. the 
left of the road leading from Maes Gwynne to Login, 
about two miles to the westward of Llanboidy. He 
describes it with a very large cover-stone resting on four 
stones about four feet high. 





DESCRIPTION OF THE ANASTATIC PLATE.” 


Fig. 1 is part of an entablature, with an inscription, 
over an old doorway in a church within the Roman 
fortress of Egyptian Babylon, now belonging to a con- 
vent at old Cairo; and the figure in the lower part (appa- 
rently of one of the twelve apostles), bearing a cross, 
proves what I have stated above, in pp. 146, 147, that 
this symbol was used by the Christians at least as early 
as the reign of Diocletian. But there are several other 
facts connected with this monument which make it inte- 
resting and important. That it is of wood might appear 
extraordinary to those who are not aware tou often 
wood of a far greater age has been preserved in the dry 
climate of Egypt; and some might think the introduc- 
tion of an ancient pagan design over the door of a 
church, in the globe supported by angels (imitating the 
winged globe over doorways of Egyptian. temples), 
equally extraordinary, if they had not observed, how 


1 That “cromlech” is an old Celtic word is shewn by others de- 
rived from the same root (see above, p. 142, 1. 25),—crommen y ty, 
“roof of the house ;” cromen, “a dome ;” crombeithyn, “crest-tiles ;” 
crom glwyd, answering to pen ty, “ top of the house.” It means lite- 
rally “ roof-slab.” 

2 Marked by mistake Plate IT. 
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much the early Christians borrowed from their pagan 
predecessors. I have elsewhere’ had occasion to notice 
the erroneous opinion that Christian ait “scorned to 
copy from pagan models,” when even heathen temples 
were gladly converted into churches and chapels as soon 
as the proscription of the old religion permitted the 
Christians to appropriate them to their own use; and 
there are few temples, in Egypt at least, which have 
not partly or entirely been consecrated to the service of 
the new religion; the old sculptures being covered and 
concealed by stucco which in process of time received 
the figures of saints in lieu of the older figures of the 
gods. Socrates (scholasticus) also tells us that Constan- 
tine “assigned the images of the gods and the furniture 
of the temples to the ornamentation of the public places 
of the city” (Constantinople), and carried thither those 
statues i AS not being of metal, were useless for melt- 
ing and coining into money; even transferring “ the 
statue of the Nile (“cubitus Nil”) from the Temple of 
Sarapis to a Church of Alexandria.”’ Man gladly adopts 
what he requires ; and even the early Moslems, despite 
their hatred of paganism, converted many heathen 
temples, as well as Christian churches, into mosks. 

The inscription contains many striking quotations 
from the Bible and Testament, the most remarkable of 
which is the Hymn of the Seraphim, in line 2, differing 
slightly from that given by Isaiah, vi, 3, and from that 
said to have been “extemporised by St. Ambrose in 
A.D. 386,” which last has been adopted in our Te Deum. 
When the Hymn, as we now have it, was first used by 
the Church is uncertain; and it is unnecessary to men- 
tion all the conjectures respecting its date; but that 
parts of it had been sung at a much earlier period is 
highly probable, which is confirmed by the inscription 
before us as well as by our finding in Cyprian’s treatise, 
On the Mortality then afflicting Carthage, the following 


1 On Colour and Taste, pp. 304-310. 
* Restored to the Temple by Julian, and removed again ¢. Theo- 
dosius. 
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passages: ‘‘ There is the glorious company of the apostles, 
there is the fellowship of the prophets exulting, there 
is the innumerable multitude of martyrs crowned after 
their victory of strife and passion”; and the slight vari- 
ation in the wording of the inscription, ‘“ Holy, holy, 
holy, art thou, Lord; heaven and earth are full of thy 
holiness,” shews that it had not yet, in the third year 
of Diocletian, taken the form which is supposed to have 
been adopted by St. Ambrose. 

Though the first part of the inscription is lost, it reads 
as follows : 

T')éverar dxdts wavta, We wy KUpLos exe? quevos evOa KaTwKel mav 
70 mj pwpa 7s GedryT0s, w abroupyodow duavios o7pat os obpavod. J 
alitov yepacpovew év tpioayia puri} déovtes Kat eyovTes arytos arytos 
adytos el, Kupte, mrypns 0 otpavos Kai 9 i THs an[corntos aod |. 

trodvers maXVHY, KUpLE, OTL Ev Odpavois dopatos WY TotKiNots SuVdpeow 
év ypiv evodnaas tots Bpotois avv [ 

Tos, .apias émixoupos yevod aBBa Ocodwpy mpocdpy kai Tewpytw da- 
kovy kai dtcovopy. Tlaxwv. iB. \vedBavtos] T Acocd[ ye Jal vov |}. 

“All things are darkness, as if the Lord were not sit- 
ting there, where dwelleth all the fulness of the God- 
head, to whom all the heavenly host minister everlast- 
ingly, whom they honour in a thrice holy song, singing 
and saying, ‘Holy, holy, holy art thou, O Lord; heaven 
and earth are full of thy holiness. Thou meltest the 
frost, O Lord; for being in the heavens, unseen, thou 

idest us mortals with manifold powers.’...... Be thou 
a helper to father Theodorus, the president, and to 
Georgius, the deacon and steward. Hepa on| the 
12th day of Pachon (7th May) in the third year of Dio- 
cletian” (A.D. 284). 

It will be observed that certain abbreviations occur, 
as K and Ke for Kupve; a mark like an S for «av; ovvos 
for ovpavos; and some words are misspelt, as in line 1, 
ext for exet; line 3, vrodvevs for vrodves; and mayve for 
Tmaxynv; an ® in aopatos and Sporos; and line 4, eodwpov 
for @eodwpy, 

I am indebted to the Rev. A. Cumby for many valu- 
able remarks on this inscription, some extracts from 
which I shall here introduce : 
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“In line 1, ‘darkness.’ The intention of the writer 
seems to agree with Ps. xviii, 10-13. ‘ Where dwelleth’ 
is from Col. ii, 9; aéavéds is used by Aisch., Hum., 672; 
dé Saiavas pévor, which the Schol. interprets 5: aidvos. 
The word aiavys is frequent in Aisch., see the Com. on 
Eum. 575. 

“Line 3, vrodveus traxvexe should be read brodvers mayvnv 
xvpve,—for the sense see Ps, cxvii, 17; evdoneas is probably 
a mistake for edddéenoas, (‘thou art pleased with us mor- 
tals,’ like Ps. exlviii, 10, 11), or for edédyoas (‘thou dost 
guide’), which gives a better sense, and agrees better 
with the tenor of Ps, exlvii, 17 seq. In which case the 
word ¢v should be omitted (comp. Eur., Troad. 887); the 
meaning of the Psalmist being that the course of Divine 
Providence, though apparently as uncertain as that of 
the weather, yet always brings things right, and as they 
should be; and the faithful (Jacob and Israel) see and 
acknowledge this.” It is probable, as Mr. Cumby sup- 
poses, “that another line may have preceded these, in 
which the writer had been speaking of the state of igno- 
rance and doubt which prevailed before the Gospel had 
been preached and received.” 

The title a88a is the same as the Coptic a7a, “‘ father,” 
which was given to bishops, and afterwards to all priests. 
The t is the usual abbreviation for \vxdBavros,“ year”. It 
is adopted in most Greek inscriptions' of the time of the 
Empire which I have met with in Egypt. In some few the 
word €rovs is introduced. This L seems to be taken from 
the archaic form of the letter, which nearly resembled 
the Latin t. It has sometimes (as here) the N, some- 
times the T, over it, as part of the final vtos; and once 
the word is said to be found in full on a coin of Vespa- 
sian. It is rarely written with the Greek A, except on 
some coins. The word is found in Homer, Od. =, 161, 
T. 306. lian (H. An. x. 27) and Macrobius (Saturn. 
1, 19) pretend that Avedfas is derived from Aves, “the 

1 Always on the coins of the Nomes of Egypt. See Med. des Nomes 


de V Egypte, par Téchon d’Annecy. Also on many Jewish coins of 
the time of the Empire. 
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wolf,”'a name of the Sun; assigning many fanciful rea- 
sons equally erroneous with that of “Apollo being 
worshipped at Lycopolis in Egypt,” while it really origin- 
ated in the Sun being the cause of light, or, as Macro- 
bius says, because “ generat exortu suo lucem, Tv Wenv,” 
the obsolete word Aven being cognate with the Latin 
lus (abl. luce). 

Fig. 2 is an inscription over the door of a church on 
the site of the old Corcyra, outside the modern town of 
Corfu : 


“<Abty 7 UH TOD Kupiov Sixaror eicehevoovtat Ev adth, 
Tdorw exwv Baotreiay éubv pevedy svvépWov 
‘EXAqvwv tepevy Kai Bwpnods e€adara£as 
Loi udxap HYimedov tov & iepov extoa vyov 
Xetpos dx’ obtidavijs "loBravos edvov dvaxrt. 
“This is the Gate of the Lord, the righteous shall enter into it.” 
“ Having faith, a sovereign assistant of my zeal, 
When I had destroyed the temples and altars of the Greeks, 
To thee, O blessed Ruler on high, I, Jovian, built this 
Sacred church, a gift to the Lord from an unworthy hand.” 


In this inscription the name of Jovian is written with 
a 8,’ this letter being pronounced as v; the ¢ for az, in 
Sixeot and in ¢icedevoorte, is a mistake, the writer fol- 
lowing the sound instead of the proper orthography, 
e and a having the same sound in Greek, like “ay” in 
English ; and ¢ in Bacar is put for «, both being pro- 
nounced alike, as “ee” in English. 

The reign of Jovian being only seven months and 
twenty-one days, from June 363 a.D. to February 364, 
it would have been difficult for the founder of this 
church to destroy many pagan temples and altars in so 
short a space of time; but if the writer of the inscrip- 
tion really lived, as has been supposed, in the reign of 
his namesake, he must have outlived him many years 


1 Like some other derivations suggested by the Greeks, as Ocos 
from Oéw, 7/Onu, etc., even adopted by some of our modern scholars. 
On a par with this is, “the Galli were so called from the whiteness 
of their skin, ydda being the Greek for milk.” (Isidor., Orig. ix, 2.) 

2 Psalm exviii, 20. 

3 The name is written Iofiavov by Suidas and others. 














Note.—The caricature of the Crucifixion by a Pagan, 
found scratched on the wall of a guard-room in the Palace 
of the Caesars at Rome, may not be considered a proof 
of the cross having been used as a symbol in the second 
century ; yet it was certainly intended to ridicule the known 


respect felt for it by the Christians, who honoured it in 
memory of the Crucifixion, despite its being employed by the 
Pagans in their most humiliating mode of execution. (See 
the interesting article by Mr. Hogg, in Trans. R. 8. of 
Literature. 2nd Ser., Vol. IX. Part 1, p. 25—43.) 
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to be enabled to justify his assertions :’ at all events he 
lived before the edict of Theodosius, A.D. 380, as his 
boast would then have been unmeaning and inappro- 
priate, for even the Great Temple of Sarapis, at Alex- 
andria, was not allowed to stand after the year 389. 
' That the emperor would not have sanctioned such an 
inscription might be inferred from the tenour of his 
known edict, which professed only to abolish the disabili- 
ties under which the Christian religion had laboured, 
and to give equality to the Christians and pagans before 
the law; but some early Christian writers maintain that 
Jovian really shut up the temples, put an end to the 
sacrifices, and “ordained that Christianity should be the 
established religion of the empire.” And certain it is 
that he shewed the most “cordial affection for Athana- 
sius,” and did all in his power to compensate for the 
injuries done to him by Julian; and we may readily 
imagine, on the newemperor making known his thorough 
adherence to the faith he had always professed, how 


the writer of the inscription, carried away by enthusi- 
astic zeal, might think himself justified in ascribing to 
him a direct interference in favour of the Christians, 
and the destruction of temples and altars which he was 
supposed to sanction. The inscription may, therefore, 
have been actually put up in the name of the emperor. 


GARDNER WILKINSON. 


Brynfield House, Glamorgan. 
Jan. 7, 1871. 


[ Note.—The inscription given in my drawing of the Menvendanus 
Stone is copied from the rubbing ; but the facsimile of this (on a re- 
duced scale) will appear in a future number of the Journal.—G. W.] 


1 He was not certainly the “ Jovianus, primus inter Notarios om- 
; é > 8, Pp 
nes,” mentioned by Ammianus Marc’, lib. xxv, c. 8. 
. y , ? 
2 Sozomen, 6, 3. 














NOTES ON THE OGHAM INSCRIBED STONE 
AT CRICKHOWEL. 


Berne desirous of making a personal examination of the 
Ogham inscribed stones of Wales, I was enabled to 
gratify my curiosity in the autumn of the past year ; 
among others, I had the satisfaction of a minute and 
careful inspection of that known as the Turpillian Stone 
at Crickhowel. On my visit to that place, I found the 
greatest difficulty in finding its whereabouts, the people 
at the Bear Inn, where I stopped, could give me no in- 
formation about it, though I mentioned the name of the 
locality where the printed account stated it to have 
been ; after much delay and trouble, I succeeded in 
finding a Mr. Price, a resident of the town, who very 
kindly undertook to procure me the information I re- 
quired, which he accordingly did, by ascertaining for 
me that it had been removed from the place of its ori- 
ginal location, stated to be on the farm of Ty yn y wlad, 
off the road between Crickhowel and Lanbedr, to Glen- 
usk Park, the residence of Sir Joseph Bailey, M.P., 
about two miles from Crickhowel. Proceeding to that 
place, I had the satisfaction of seeing it at last, standing 
about half-way up the avenue, on the right-hand side, 
under a clump of trees. This monument has been 
noticed in Gough’s edition of Camden (ii, p. 476, pl. 14, 
fig. 6), in Jones’ History of Brecknockshire (ii, pl. 6, fig. 
4, p. 433), in the Archaologia (iv, pl. 2, fig. 2, p. 19), 
by Mr. J. O. Westwood, in the Arch. Camb. (1847, 
p. 25), and very briefly by myself in the same. As 
my remarks were founded on a defective copy of the 
Ogham inscription, and as none of the published illus- 
trations fairly represent it, I have now much pleasure 
in laying a more accurate drawing and description of 
this interesting monument before the members of our 
Association. It is a rude, undressed monolith of hard 





























TURPILIAN STONE, BRECONSHIRE. 
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conglomerate, much weather worn, and standing six 
feet above ground, one foot seven inches by eleven 
inches at the bottom, and one foot four inches by four 
inches at the top; a large flake off the back has reduced 
its thickness in the upper part. Its front face bears 
the well-known inscription, principally in Roman 
capitals, with a few minuscules. 
TURPILLI IC IACIT 
PVVERI TRILVNI DVNOCATI. 


This inscription is written vertically from the top 
downwards, it has been carefully described, and its 
peculiarities noted by Mr. Westwood; I would, how- 
ever, make one remark on it, and that is, that the 
patronymic is most certainly a Gaedhelic one, as we find 
it without the prefix Du on an Ogham inscribed stone 
brought from Whitefield, co. of Kerry, and now de- 
posited in the museum of the Royal-Irish Academy. 


No. 1. 
ee eee Pe |! See |e | rear 0 ee 
ii ; Pate : iin: 
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(Stone of) “ Nocat, the son of Mac Ret.” The prefix 
Du, though not used in this instance, was very usual 
before Gaedhelic names, as Dunan, Dunchadh, Duna- 
dach, Duinneachaidh (Ann. 4 Mas.) ; in fact, this last 
name is the Dunocat of the Welsh monument, and 
must be so pronounced. The Ogham inscription is as 
usual on the left hand angle, commencing at one foot 
three inches from the bottom, or rather the present 
ground-line, and occupying a length of two feet four 
inches ; the characters appear to have been broadly and 
deeply cut, as if the engraver apprehended the oblitera- 
tion of his work from the nature of his material ; this I 
have found to be invariably the case with Irish ex- 
amples ; on the softer stones, the scores are broad and 
deep; on the hard ones, sharper and finer ; this is evi- 
dence that the engravers: were solicitous about the 
perpetuation of these memorials. The characters of 
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this inscription are of the exact type of the Irish Ogham 
letters, as follows :— 


Moe MM HT a, 
“Wis 





T.Y¥ R ee L 


The inscription is much worn and damaged, the first 
four characters are legible, though some of the scores 
are faint ; the cross character, stated in the Book of 
Balymote to represent EA, and usually placed on the 
line or angle, is here placed below the line, or at the 
sight-hand side of the angle; the next character ap- 
pears to have been the vowel 1, two dots only of which 
are now legible, the rest having been lost by an injury 
to the angle, which in this spot is damaged ; the two 
letters following are legible. It cannot be doubted but 
that this inscription is partly bilingual, and that the 
Ogham characters were intended to read TURPILI or 
TURBILI, presuming, as I think we must do, that the 
cross character was intended to represent P; its being 
placed below the line favours the idea of its being a 
consonant in this case. I have been long of opinion 
that the value assigned to this symbol in the Book of 
Ballymote cannot always be relied on ; in the majority 
of instances where it occurs on stone monuments, it is 
placed between vowels of similar sounds. I have found 
it on thirteen Irish and one Scottish monument; in 
the majority of the cases it occurs between vowels, as 
EXA. OXI. AXI. AXE. 1x1. AXA. In these instances, if 
the symbol represented the diphthong za, it could exert 
no possible power in the words in which it occurs; 
future discoveries may enable us to determine the true 
value of this symbol, in Ogham inscriptions. 

The name of the individual commemorated on this 
stone, though of a Gaedhelic type, I have not been able 
to identify in its present form of TuRPIL. Names with 
the prefix Tor or Tur (as these vowels are commutable 
in Gaedhelic), are very usual, as TORBACH, TURLOGH, 
TURCAN, TORPAD, TORPTHA (Annals 4 Masters). The 
word Tor in Gaedhelic signifies a prince or head chief. 
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Ogham inscribed monuments bearing but the name of 
the individual commemorated, in the genitive case, are 
very usual in Ireland ; Wales presents us with another 
example in the Lanfechan stone. The consideration of 
those bilingual inscriptions is an interesting one that 
may legitimately raise many important questions. For 
instance, we may inquire as to the execution of both 
legends at the same time, and by the same hand; if 
we believe that such was the case, the conclusion is in- 
evitable that both characters were understood and used 
at the same period that the Roman letters were super- 
seding the Ogham, but had not become in general use, 
and that the name in Ogham was added for the benefit 
of those acquainted with that character, but who had 
not learned the Roman letters and language. 

. On the other hand, it may be assumed that the ori- 
ginal inscription. consisted of the Ogham letters only, 
the Roman being added by a descendant at a time when 
the former had fallen into disuse; the motive being to 
preserve more fully the name and connexions of an 
ancestor, in the newly adopted letters and language. 
From continued examinations of the inscribed stones of 
Wales and Cornwall, hitherto known as Romano-British 
monuments, the conviction has been irresistibly forced 
on my mind that they are not the work of the Cymry, 
but the memorials of a Gaedhelic race who preceded 
that people in the occupation of Western Britain,—a 
race who, under the tribe-names of Silures, Damnoni, 
Ordovices, etc., resisted the Romans, were subdued, and 
settled down under the government of that people, 
adopting their letters and language; their subjugation 
by the Cymry from the north having taken place long 
after the departure of the Romans. This preoccupation 
has been fully demonstrated by the Rev. Basil Jones in 
his Vestiges of the Gaedhil in Gwyned. He has not, 
however, touched upon the monumental evidence which 
is both powerful and conclusive. Having written to 
Sir Joseph Bailey some inquiries respecting the removal 
of the monument, he has kindly sent me the following 
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information, that the stone was not on the farm of Ty 
yn y wlad, as stated by Jones and others, but on a farm 
of his own called Wern y Butler, adjoining the former; 
that it was placed as a foot-stone across a ditch, and in 
that position was entirely neglected, and hourly sub- 
jected to injury. Seeing the archeological value of the 
monument, and its precarious and neglected position, 
he considered it prudent to place it in a situation of 
safety by removing it to Glenusk Park, where it is suf- 
ficiently near its former site to maintain its local inte- 
rest. I would, however, suggest to Sir Joseph the 
‘importance of removing it from under the trees, the 
continual dripping from which in wet weather, and the 
humid atmosphere at all times generated by them, will 
inevitably act on the stone, softening and disintegrat- 
ing the surface, and consequently defacing the inscrip- 
tions, already much weather-worn. If not placed entirely 
under cover, it should certainly be removed from the 
immediate neighbourhood of trees and shrubs. 


RicHarD Rott Brass, M.R.I.A. 
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Tuis bronze here represented, full size, from a drawing 
by Arthur Gore, Esq., of Melksham, was found some 
years ago within an ancient work in Montgomeryshire, 
called Gaer-fawr, near Welshpool. Under what circum- 
stances it was first discovered, and whether associated 


with any other remains, has not been handed down. 
Even the work in which it was found has furnished 
subject of discussion as to its origin, whether it is to 
be me to the Romans or to an earlier or later 


race. The name may be thought to favour the opinion 
of those who call it Roman; but Professor Babington, 
who has examined it while investigating the lines of 
Roman roads of the district, thinks it must be assigned 
to that class of works usually called British, or by some 
Celtic: at any rate a Roman road runs very near it. 
Nor is the actual site of the discovery of essential im- 
portance in determining the character of the article 
found, as accident may have conveyed it to the spot. 
Such is the well known instance of the little Phoenician 
bronze bull found in West Cornwall, which some con- 
sidered a strong argument for the Phoenician occupation 
of that part of England; whereas the more natural ex- 
planation would have been that it was probably dropped. 
by some Roman soldier or any other visitor of the dis- 
trict. 
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The question, therefore, as to the Roman or other 
character of Gaer-vawr is of small importance in deter- 
mining that of this little bronze figure, which speaks 
too plainly for itself. There are none of the rude out- 
lines of animal form so common in Celtic work, but in- 
stead thereof a wonderful amount of fidelity and spirit 
found in good productions of Roman art. There will 
not, probably, then be two opinions as to the origin of 
this bronze boar. Independent of this is the fact that 
the Twentieth Legion, so long settled at Deva, assumed 
this animal as their badge; so that taking into consider- 
ation the circumstance of its being found within the 
military district of which Deva was the headquarters, 
and also in a fortified work, it is at least not improbable 
that we have before us an actual relic of a soldier of 
that legion. But although thus supposed to be purely 
Roman, this little boar may reflect a Celtic element 
under its Romanised form; for there can be little doubt 
that this animal had been adopted by the Gauls as 
their badge long before the existence of the legion. 
Thus it is found on a very large section of early Gaulish 
coins, the reverses of which are boars in the same posi- 
tion as in the cut, with some object or other underneath 
it. A still probably older example is that of the figure 
of this animal rudely engraved on the under side of the 
covering stone of the dolmen at Locmariaker, near 
Auray, known as the “Merchant’s Table”; and which it 
is to be regretted has not yet been delineated in any 
English, and, it is believed, in any French notice of the 
monuments of that district. 

In the British Museum are five bronze boars which 
were found‘ at Hounslow, and have been noticed in the 
second series of the Archeologia (ii, pp. 91-92), and 
which Mr. Franks considers to be Celtic work, and ante- 
rior to the Roman occupation of this island. Nothing 
can be ruder than these little bronzes, one of which 
only is distinguished as a boar by the bristles on its 
back and shoulders, represented by little round knobs 
placed at intervals. The five are of different sizes, and 
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one of them has the remains of rings on its back, by 
which it was probably suspended. Whether these were 
mere personal ornaments, or connected with any super-— 
stition, is uncertain. All that can be certified of them 
is that they are not of Roman work, and are, no doubt, 
Celtic, and probably not bad representations of the real 
animal of that time, the descendants of which may 
have, perhaps, been seen in these islands some fifty years 
since, in the long, gaunt, greyhound like animal which, 
but for its snout, would hardly be recognizable as a 
specimen of the genus porcinum. On the other hand, 
the animal faithfully represented by the Gaer-fawr 
bronze would almost pass muster at the present time in 
the market. 

But in addition to these Gaulish or Celtic boars others 
have at various times been found, and which have not 
been assigned to Roman workmen: thus,in the early part 
of the last century one was found in Burgundy which mea- 
sured 54 ins. in length by 24 broad. This, however, was 
remarkable for having two small horns projecting from 
the forehead; and as in the same district were found 
two bronze bulls of about the same size, and adorned 
with the same appendages, it may have been, as Caylus 
suggests, connected with some native religious cult. The 
same author mentions otherexamples, oneot which was so 
rude and early in character that he considered it Etrus- 
can work; while another, found in Crete, was evidently, 
from its finish, the work of some Greek artist. Figures 
of these last will be found in his Recueil des Antiquités, 
vol. v, Plates 15 and 27. The boar found in Burgundy 
measured 34 inches long, being about 1 inch more than 
that from Montgomeryshire. 

It is, then, not unlikely that a Gaulish badge may 
have been adopted by the Twentieth Legion, which 
was sent over to Britain by Claudius, and remained 
here until the final abandonment of the island by the 
Romans. That it embraced within its numbers many 
Gaulish soldiers is far from improbable; and its being 
stationed so long at Deva, to hold, as it were, in order 

4TH SER., VOT. IT. 12 
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the inhabitants of North Wales, may fairly confirm this 
suggestion. Gaulish soldiers would probably have been 
least obnoxious to the natives, without risk of a dan- 
gerous fraternisation. We know from the Notitia that 
the Roman legions who held North Britain and along 
the line of the Wall, were composed mostly of the 
European races, and a few of African and Asiatic ones, 
while from inscribed stones we have the names and 
countries of many of the officers. Thus the Gauls were 
in Cumberland, Kent, in Scotland, and elsewhere; and 
Julius Vitalis, the Fabriciensis of this Twentieth Legion, 
was a Gaul, although a Belgic one, according to an in- 
scription found near Bath. (See Wright’s Celt, Roman, 
and Saxon). Another Gaul, who belonged to the Second 
Legion, was also buried at Bath; other Gaulish officers 
at York. Then, again, we find a detachment of the 
Twentieth Legion at the Roman Wall, where they have 
left, among other records, their emblem of the boar in 
stone, but represented running, and not standing, as in 
our bronze one; while in the same locality the fourth 
cohort of the Gauls were also stationed, and who may 
have formed a portion of the legion. There is, then, 
abundant evidence of the number of Gauls serving in 
the Roman legions; and as the twentieth was one of 
the first that was sent into this island, it would have 
been more easily transferred hither from its station in 
Gaul than from the other side of the Alps. The fact, 
then, that the boar was the badge of the legion as well 
as of a large portion of the Gauls, may, perhaps, be ex- 
plained by the suggestion that the Gaulish soldiers 
formed a considerable, if not the most important, ele- 
ment in that legion. 

It only remains to notice how this bronze figure was 
connected with the legion; that is, whether it was used 
as a kind of small ensign, or was the ornamental crest 
ofahelmet. In the museum of the Palace of St. Germain 
en Laye there was before the late Prussian occupation, 
and it is to be hoped is still there, a bronze boar of some- 
what similar form, except that the four legs are more 
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stretched out than in the Gaer-vawr specimen. It is 
nearly nine inches long. The lower part has been pierced 
with a small circular hole evidently intended for the 
admission of a shaft, thus forming a military ensign, 
as it is called by M. de Mortellet in his Matériaux pour 
’ Histoire de THomme. The dimensions were then very 
different from this specimen; although the difference 
presents no great difficulty,as Caylus, in the fifth volume 
of his Recueil (plate xeiih, gives the figure of a bronze 
goat, pierced exactly like the boar in the museum of 
St. Germain, and which was, therefore, meant to be fixed 
on a slight pole. This goat, about the same in length 
as our boar, is by him unhesitatingly termed a military 
ensign. 

The size, therefore, in the present instance is no argu- 
ment against the theory that this small boar may have 
served as an ensign to some small division of a legion; 
but the fact of its being pierced longitudinally under 
its lower side, and not perforated as the two figures 
just alluded to, does seem to point out the other pur- 
pose, namely that of having surmounted a helmet. 
Objection may, perhaps, be made that it is too small 
even for this use; for then there would be nothing very 
formidable in its appearance, and yet we read of the 
dread inspiring crests of Homeric heroes. But Roman 
helmets, at least such as have been found in this country, 
present no indications of having been so furnished. 
Some are quite plain; others have only a very small 
knob on the top, much less even than this bronze boar. 
Others, again, are surmounted with a slight ridge; and 
there is at present one in the British Museum so fur- 
nished, the ridge of which, or rather the remains of 
which, would have exactly fitted into the cavity in the 
under side of this figure; as if, in fact, the two had ori- 
ginally formed one piece. Other suggestions have been 
made; but the only two that may be considered satis- 
factory, are of its having been part of an ensign or of a 
helmet. The latter one will probably be preferred. 

E. L. BARNWELL. 
12? 











DESCRIPTION OF THE PARK CWM TUMULUS. 


(From the Journal of the Ethnological Society of London, 
for January 1871.) 


Tue Park Cwm cairn is situated on the property of my 
friend Mr. Vivian, in the parish of Penmaen, and in the 
celebrated peninsula of Gower. In the spring of 1869 
Mr. Vivian was making a new road ; and for that pur- 
pose the workmen attacked a heap of stones, which 
stood conveniently, and the true nature of which was 
not then suspected. After removing a certain portion 
of the cairn on the north side, the men came upon some 
large upright stones forming a cell or chamber, and in the 
chamber they found portions of a skeleton. Upon this 
being reported to Mr. Vivian, he at once ordered that 
no more of the cairn should be removed, and he asked 
me to come down and see it explored. 

The “Red Lady of Paviland,” and the successful re- 
searches of Col. Wood in the bone-caves along the coast, 
have made the peninsula of Gower extremely interesting 
to archeologists. 

I gladly, therefore, accepted my friend’s invitation. 
We drove to the spot early in the morning, on Satur- 
day, 14th August, 1869, accompanied by a party from 
the Cambrian Archeological Society, under the guidance 
of their President, Lord Dunraven, and at once com- 
menced operations. — 

The cairn is situated in a beautiful woody comb or 
dell, about a mile from the sea, and almost at the foot 
of the small cave known as Cat Hole. 

It occupied an oblong area of about 60 feet in length 
by 50 ft. in width, and was, when first noticed, about 
5 ft. in height. The general design of the building will 
be seen from the plan (pl. xxvii). The direction of the 
cairn was north and south, the entrance, as usual, being 
to the south. 
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The entrance itself was funnel-shaped, 16 feet in 
length, and 12 in width at the entrance, gradually con- 
tracting to 3 feet 6 inches. The sides were neatly built 
of flat stones, placed on their broadsides, and presenting 
the narrow edges externally. The walls are not per- 
pendicular, but slope or batter outwards. 

The central passage or avenue connecting the cham- 
bers is 17 feet long, with a uniform width of 3 feet. 
The sides were formed of ten large stones; but it is 
probable that there were originally eleven. They did 
not fit one another very well ; but the interspaces were 
built up by small flat stones, arranged as in the entrance 
walls. The cairnitself extended some distance beyond the 
avenue towards the north. At each end of this passage, 
and at right angles to it, are two square or somewhat 
oblong chambers. The first (No. 1) was about 3 feet in 
width. Where it joined the central passage was a sill- 
stone (a). The sides were each formed of two large 
stones ; and there can, I think, be little doubt that it 
was originally closed by a fifth. In this chamber we 
found remains of three, if not of four, skeletons, and one 
fragment of pottery. 

The second chamber (No. 2) is 6 feet in length, by 
about 2 feet 6 inches in breadth, and closely resembles 
the first, but is imperfectly divided into two unequal 
parts by two low stones (b, b). This chamber contained 
the remains of two skeletons. 

The third chamber much resembled the second, and, 
like it, was imperfectly divided. 

The fourth, on the contrary, like the first, had no 
division ; it had been somewhat disturbed, as was also 
the case with the second, by the roots of an ash. 

At each end of the central passage was a long sill- 
stone (c, d). . The large stones forming the central pas- 
sage and side chambers were very irregular in height ; 
and we saw no sign of any covering slabs. The inter- 
spaces (f, f) were filled up with stones and earth—the 
latter probably arising from decomposed leaves, etc., and 
quite unlike the natural soil of the cwm, both in colour 
and character. 
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In all cases the large stones were placed with their 
flatter sides inwards. On the outside they were very 
irregular ; none of them were at all worked. 

The upper part of the cairn had been removed long 
ago, and the upper parts of the large stones had been 
long exposed. 

It also appeared to me that the tumulus had been 
opened at some previous period, although Mr, Vivian 
did not feel satisfied upon this point. The bones were 
much broken, and in no regular arrangement. There 
appeared to be at least twenty skeletons. The bones 
were very tender ; and the skulls, unfortunately, were 
crushed into small fragments. The teeth, as usual, were 
ground flat, and showed no trace of decay. 

The only bones of other animals were a tooth, I be- 
lieve, of a deer, found in the space on the east side, at 
the spot marked g, and a few pig’s teeth, which occurred 
in the entrance. Close to the sillstone marked a, we 
found some fragments of pottery ; but throughout the 
mound we met with no ornament or implement of any 
kind, no trace of metal, nor a single bit of worked flint. 

Mr. Vivian submitted the bones to Mr. Douglas, 
whose report is subjoined. 

It appears, therefore, that this tumulus resembles, in 
its internal construction, the one at Stoney Littleton, in 
the parish of Wellow, Somersetshire, which was de- 
scribed by Sir Richard Colt Hoare in the nineteenth 
volume of the Archeologia. The Stoney Littleton 
tumulus, however, had three transepts, whereas ours 
had only two. In this respect it resembled the one at 
Uley, in Gloucestershire (see Somerset Archeological 
and Natural History Society’s Proceedings, 1858, vol. 
vill, p. 51). 

J. Luppock. 
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REPORT OF DR. D. M. DOUGLAS ON BONES FROM THE 
PARK CWM TUMULUS. 
Hafod Villa, 24th August, 1869. 


Deak Sir,—I have examined the interesting relics which you 
kindly sent to me for inspection. 

I found that they represented the distinctive remains of 
twenty-four individuals: several of them, I have reason to 
believe, were females. They were all adults, excepting, I think, 
three, who were children, probably from eight to ten years of 
age. One individual had evidently arrived at extreme old age; 
another perhaps was sixty or seventy years old, and the rest 
comparatively young —say twenty-five to forty-five years respec- 
tively. 

There are the remains of two remarkable skeletons: one must 
have been of gigantic proportions. I was much struck with the 
enormous thickness of some of the skulls, which are much 
thicker than those we find in the present age. 

The teeth are wonderfully preserved, very good and regular ; 
there are only two that exhibited signs of decay during life. The 
bones are well-formed ; and the food must have contained con- 
siderable quantities of phosphate of lime. 

The very comminuted state of the bones rendered the exami- 
nation difficult, and it was impossible to arrive at a precise con- 
clusion. 

Case No. 1 contains distinctive portions of the remains of six 
individuals—probably four males and one female, and a young 
person. 

Enclosed separately will be found:—A considerable number 
of teeth (I think I can make up five distinct sets almost com- 
plete, and all in excellent preservation) ; a portion of the shaft 
of a femur, the head of another, and portions of a very thick 
skull—the remains of a male of very considerable proportions. 

Case No. 2 contains those of two individuals, male and 
female probably: enclosed separately are the portions of a very 
thick skull. 

Case No. 3 contains those of at least ten individuals,! one of 
whom, I should say, had reached an extreme age: enclosed 
separately are the condyloid ends of two femurs, representing a 
skeleton of gigantic size, and a portion of a thick skull. 

Case No. 4 contains those of four individuals: this case pos- 
sesses nothing of any note. 

Case No. 5 contains those of two individuals. These bones 


1 These bones were found in the central avenue. 
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appear to me to be of far greater antiquity than any of the 
others, and seem to have been a distinct interment, probably 
male and female. Judging from the various stages of decay in 
some of the other cases, I am strongly of opinion that the inter- 
ments took place at different intervals. 


I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


(Signed) D. Morton Dovetas, L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S.L. 
Explanation of Plate xxvi1.—Plan of the Park Cwm Tumulus, 


in the Peninsula of Gower, Glamorganshire—the property of H. 
H. Vivian, Esq., M.P. Scale 16 feet to 1 inch. 





THE KENFIG CHARTERS. 


In the lower part of the county of Glamorgan, almost 
upon the shore of the sea, and within sight of the tower 
of Margam, stand a very rustic church, a fragment of a 


- castle, and a few scattered cottages, giving harbour to 


&poor and scanty population of less than three hundred 
persons. There is also a large and deep pool of fresh 
water, though close to the sea; and around are hillocks 
of sand, utterly barren, and heaped up, in these latter 
centuries, by the unfriendly south-west wind. Such is 
the parliamentary and municipal borough of Kenfig, for, 
all decayed and waste as it has become, it has a history, 
and still retains distinctions coveted by towns with 
which, in property and population, it is quite unworthy 
to be named. 

The history of Kenfig commences with the Norman 
conquest of Glamorgan. That it is really of far older 
date is probable enough, for it is a parish, and its name 
is doubtless Welsh : moreover, it is traversed by a cause- 
way known locally as Heol-y-Sheet and Heol-las, now, 
indeed, but little trodden ; but which has upon its course 
some evidence of Roman occupation, and was, no doubt, 
a part of the great Via Marituma which connected Tibia 
Amnis and Boviwm with Nidum and Maridunum, and 
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a chain of earlier British trackways. 
Kenfig is reputed by the Welsh to have been a private 
possession of Jestyn ap Gwrgan, which is exceedingly 
probable, seeing that in the general settlement it was 
reserved by the Earls of Gloucester, lords of Glamor- 
gan, as their private demesne; and was by them, at a 
very early period, erected into a borough together with 
Cardiff, Cowbridge, Neath, Avan, and Llantrissant. A 
castle was in those days a necessary adjunct to a Welsh 
borough town, and at Kenfig a castle was accordingly 
built. The Register of Neath Abbey, cited by Sir E. 
Stradling, attributes the castle to William, son of Robert 
the Consul, who died 1183. Rees Meyrick says that 
he also built here “a town for merchandize upon the sea- 
bank.” The name, as a surname, occurs 43 Henry III, 
Thomas de Kenefeg being one of the king’s masons 
employed at Windsor. (Issue Rolls, p. 45.) Archbishop 
Peckham’s Register shews Robert de St. Fagan’s to have 
been admitted vicar of Kenfig “ pridie Id. Martii” (14th 
March), 1289, on the presentation of the Abbot of 
Tewkesbury. It appears also, from the Plea Rolls of 
36 Henry VIII, that Griffith ap [evan was then vicar. 
The charter of King John to Margam (8 John, N. Mo- 
nast., v, 741), confirming previous gifts, enumerates one 
by R{obert] Earl of Gloucester, and William his son, of 
lands between Avene and Kenfig, and a burgage in 
Kenfig; and another by the burgesses and free men of 
Kenfig, of whatever they have either in or out of the 
town. There is also a gift by Morgan, the son of Oenon, 
and “ Havedhaloch,” of whatever is contained between 
Kenefeg and Baytham; also by Gistelard and his heirs, of 
the land which Gistelard held outside of Kenfig,—dona- 
tions possibly represented by two items in the schedule 
of property at the Dissolution, “‘of rents of tenants by 
copy of court-roll and by indenture, £5 : 16:7 per ann.; 
and “rents of tithe in Kenfig, £5:16:8.” Also the 
records of Tewkesbury Abbey shew that Henry Thufard, 
clerk, had license from Earl William to found and build 


may itself have been a reconstruction and unification of 
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at “ Kenesegg” (Kenfig) the church of St. James; and 
Nicholas, Bishop of Llandaff, 1149-1183, confirmed to 
Kenfig the church of St. James, with the chapel of St. 
John in the same town, and the chapel of “ Corneli que 
est in villa Thom.” Also in 1207 the Abbot of Margam 
gave a hundred marcs and two good horses for the 
lands of the Welsh in the territory of Kenfig, in perpe- 
tual alms, whence thirty shillings per ann. were wont to 
be paid to the king (Rot. de Finbus,9 John); and in the 
same year the monks pacified the king by a payment 
of fifty mares on account of the above. (Close Roll, 
9 John, M. 14.) Also among the miscellaneous charters 
in the Monasticon is one by which the Bishop of Llan- 
daff gives to the House of Margam the church of Kenfig 
with the chapels, lands, etc., Margam paying to Tewkes- 
bury annually ten mares (N. Mon., ii, 67, 77), a gift 
which probably led to the dispute between the Bishop 
of Llandaff and Margam, the particulars of which are 
recorded in the Harleian Charter, 754 27, of 23rd John 
(1322). Michael Tusard, of Kenfig, occurs in a conven- 
tion with Margam, probably about the end of the thir- 
teenth century. (Harl, Chart. 75a, 41.) 

The earliest charter preserved at Kenfig is one of 
Thomas le Despenser, 20th R. III; but that recites one 
by Edward his father, which was, no doubt, a repeti- 
tion of others of earlier date, but now lost. In the inqui- 
sition on the estate of Gilbert Earl of Gloucester, 24 
Edw. I, the manor; and in that on Joan, his countess, 
in 35 Edw. I, the town and castle of Kenfig are in- 
cluded. An entry on the Close Roll of 12 March, 8 Ed. IT 
(1315), addressed to Bartholomew de Badlesmere as Cus- 
tos of Glamorgan, mentions the petition of Lysan de 
Avene, stating that during a recent Welsh insurrection 
he defended Kenfig Castle at a cost of above forty 
mares, and asking compensation. As Lysan was in truth 
defending his own lands, the king allowed him twenty 
mares only, which Badlesmere was to pay him. (C. R., 
8 Edw. II, M. 13.) 

The parish contains about 1,550 acres,of which about 
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one half are cultivated, and one half sand-hills blown 
up, it is said, in the sixteenth century, and which do 
not appear to be on the increase. 

By the old constitution the government is vested in 
a portreeve, recorder, and aldermen. The lordship of 
Kenfig contains Kenfig parish, or Lower Kenfig, part of 
Trissaint, and Upper Kenfig in the parish of Margam; 
and its jurisdiction extended over the sub-manors of 
North and South Cornellau and Sker-vawr. By its 
earlier parliamentary constitution it was, with Aberavan, 
Cowbridge, Llantrissant, Loughor, Neath, and Swansea, 
contributory to Cardiff. It is now contributory to Swan- 
sea with Aberavan, Loughor, and Neath. 

The Town Hall, in the wall of which, in an iron safe, 
the charters are lodged, is a first floor, modern, of no 
pretensions, entered by an exterior stair, and much like 
the “church houses” of the county. The church is 
dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and hence the parish 
has the alias of ‘‘ Mawdlam.” The other church, pro- 
bably that already mentioned as founded by Henry 
Thufard under license from Earl William, and dedicated 
to St. James, stood about three hundred yards south of 
the castle, where are the remains of the burial-ground. 
The church was swallowed up by the sand, and taken 
down. The sand has also enveloped the castle, of 
which only a small fragment is visible. The names of 
two Constables of the Castle have been preserved. 
*“‘ Ernaldus Constabularius de Kenef” witnesses a dona- 
tion by Wrunn fil. Blethyn to the church of Margam in 
or about 1190 [ Harl. Charter 75 B. 10]; and the Patent 
Roll, 1 Henry IV, p. 8, m. 12, contains a confirmation 
of a deed by Thomas Lord Dispenser, dated 21 Oct. 
19 Richard II, appointing Thomas Stradling Constable 
of Kenfig Castle for life, with an annual fee of ten shil- 
lings from the exchequer of Cardiff. 

The Abbey lands in Kenfig were granted to Sir Rice 
Mansell, 28 June, 1546, at a yearly rent of 12s., and in 
his descendants they have since remained. |Report of 
Keeper of the Records, ii, p. 274.] The Patent Roll, 
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38 Henry VIII, Pt. I, m. 5-6, says Sir Rice had the 
manor; but the succession seems to have remained in 
the Lords of Glamorgan, and afterwards in the Earls of 
Pembroke, whose descendants probably sold it to the 
Mansells, [ Floyd. | 

Sker, an extra parochial district, lies on the south- 
east border of the parish. 

The documents preserved in the municipal chest are 
nine in number. 1. The charter of Thomas Lord le 
Despenser, dated 16 Feb., 20 R. II [1397] 2. The 
charter of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Worcester, dated 
1 May, 9 H. V [1421] 3. The charter of Isabella, 
Countess of Worcester, dated 1 May, 1 H. VI [1423]. 
4, The ordinance of Kenfig, 4 Ed. III. A roll 8} inches 
broad by 16 feet long, composed of seven strips of 
parchment stitched together. The original is lost. 
This is an early translation into English. 5. A copy of 
the same translation, also on a parchment roll. 6. A 
Presentment or Survey of the Lordship, Manor, Town, 
and Borough of Kenfig, taken in 1660. A parchment 
roll of five folios, in English, and probably original. 
7. A copy, a parchment roll. 8. A translation of the 
charter of Lord Thomas, on paper, in a modern hand. 
9. An abstract of the charter of Countess Isabella, in 
English ; probably of the date of Geo. I or II. 

1.—The charter of Thomas le Despenser. 

Thomas, sixth Lord le Despenser by writ, was the 
youngest son of Edward, son of Edward, son of Hugh 
le ie tose the younger, who married Eleanor, sister 
and coheir of Gilbert de Clare, the last Earl of Glou- 
cester, by whom the Despensers became Lords of Gla- 
morgan. Eleanor, who died 2 kal. Jul. [30th June], 
1337, married secondly W. la Zouch, who died 1 March, 
1335. 

Lord Thomas attached himself to Richard II, with 
whom he served in Ireland in the latter part of 1394 
[18 R. II}. This, however, did not prevent him from 
an arrest about two years later on a charge of high 
treason. Dugdale, who mentions, does not explain this 
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event, which must have occurred soon after the date of 
the charter, evidently granted when he came of age. 
The charge seems to have been made under some mis- 
apprehension, for, on the death of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, in 1397, he was created Earl of Gloucester, re- 
gardless of the claims of Humphrey, Duke Thomas’s 
son, then alive. Also, the disabilities of the family 
were again removed by Parliament, and he was rein- 
stated in his ancestral place. His prosperity, however, 
was brief. On the accession of H. IV, 1399, he was 
degraded in Parliament, and, being taken prisoner at 
Bristol, was beheaded by the populace. He was after- 
wards attainted and his estates forfeited. 

Lord Thomas married Constance, daughter of Ed- 
mond of Langley, Duke of York, and among the estates 
allotted to her in dower occur the “Castle and Town of 
Kenfig.” Their children were—1, Richard, the last 
male of the house of Despenser, who died 7th October, 
1414, aged 18, childless, having married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Rafe Nevill, Earl of Westmoreland; 2, 
Elizabeth, who died young at Cardiff, and was buried 
in St. Mary’s Church there ; 3, Isabella, whose charter 
follows. 

Of the witnesses to Lord Thomas’s charter, the Lord 
John St. John, then sheriff, was of Fonmon, Sir William 
Stradelyng of St. Donats, John Basset of Beaupré, and 
Robert Walsh of Llandough by Cowbridge. John le 
Aur or Eyr occurs in a Berkerolles charter in 1411, and 
in another connected with Coyty of the same year a 
John le Aur or Eyre and Joan, his wife, probably a 
Cantilupe, held Cantleston, Newton Nottage, South 
Cornellau, and Llanmihangel, 7 Hen. VI. 

The recited charter of Edward le Despenser, fifth 
baron, and father of Thomas, is dated 14 May, 34 Edw. 
III [1360]. The witnesses are Thomas, abbot of Neath, 
Dom. John de Coventre, archdeacon of Llandaff and 
custos of the lordship of Glamorgan and Morgan, the 
Lord Richard de Thurberville Tot Coyty], John le 
Norreis |of Penlline], who witnessed charters of 1341 
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and 1372, and possibly others, but John was a common 
name in the family; John de la Sere probably was Le 
Sore of St. Fagan’s [New Mon.,v, 259], and Elias Basset 
fof St. woe 4 

Edward le Despenser, born in 1336, was summoned 
to Parliament 15 Dec., 31 Edw. ITI, 1357, to 6 Oct., 
46 Edw. III, 1372, and died 1375. He was, therefore, 
twenty-three years old when he conceded the charter, 
and he had just succeeded to the lordship on the death 
of his uncle in the preceding year. 

His mother Anne, daughter of Henry Lord Ferrars, 
surviving her husband, was guardian of two parts of the 
lordship from the death of her brother-in-law to the 
majority of her son. The other third was held in dower 
by Elizabeth de Montacute, widow of the young lord’s 
uncle, Anne le Despenser, as guardian, granted a re- 
lease to the Abbot of Margam, dated Cardiff, 17 Feb., 
28 Edw. III | Harl. Charters, 75 3. 45 |, 

There is another charter by this Lord Edward, of 
which the original is extant, dated Cardiff, 20th April, 
1373. It is granted to the contiguous borough of 
Aberavan, but refers incidentally to the liberties granted 
to Kenfig. [Arch. Camb., third series, vol. xiii, p. 41], 

Charter of Thomas le Despenser, Lord of Glamorgan, 
16 Feby., 20 Rich. IT [1397]. 

Thomas le despenser filius et heres domini Edwardi le 
despenser et domine Elizabeth consortis sue dominus Glamor- 
gancie et Morgancie Omnibus sancte matris ecclesie filiis ad 
quos hoc presens scriptum pervenerit salutem Noveritis nos 
inspexisse confirmacionem bone memorie domini Edwardi patris 
nostri nuper domini Glamorgancie et Morgancie quam fecit bur- 
gensibus nostris de Kenfeg de libertatibus eorum in hec verba 

Edwardus le despenser dominus Glamorgancie et Morgancie 
omnibus ballivis et ministris nostris ac aliis fidelibus presentem 
cartam inspecturis salutem in dumino sempiternam 

Sciatis quod de gracia nostri speciali dedimus concessimus 
burgensibus nostris ville nostre de Kenfeg omnes libertates sub- 
scriptas imperpetuum videlicet quod ipsi et heredes sui quieti 
et liberi sint de thelonio muragio pontagio pavagio et terragio 
kayagio et picagio et aliis diversis custumis et consuetudinibus 
per totum dominium nostrum tam in Anglia quam in Wallia 
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Et quod ipsi eligere debeant annuatim ballivos nostros de bur- 
gensibus nostris elusdem ville videlicet tres prepositos de quibus 
Vicecomes Glamorgancie seu Constabularius castri nostri de 
Kenfeg unum recipiet ad voluntatem suam duos ballivos ex 
quibus prepositus recipiet unum et duos tastatores cervisie qui 
debent recipi et iurari in castello nostro de Kenfeg coram vice- 
comite seu constabulario eiusdem castri ad bene et fideliter 
faciendum quecumque ad officia sua pertinencia Et quod idem 
prepositus onerari debent in compoto suo de exitibus ballivie 
eorum Et eciam predictus prepositus et ballivus qui pro tempore 
fuerint pro serviciis suis de redditu unius burgagii sint quilibet 
eorum quietus per annum Concessimus eciam predictis bur- 
gensibus nostris quod de omnibus merchandisis tam per terram 
quam per aquam ad predictam villam venientibus seu transeun- 
tibus demonstracio primo fiet constabulario nostro predicto seu 
preposito ville priusquam aliquid inde sit venditum seu remotum 
sub pena qua decet 

Et quod nullus de burgensibus nostris capi nec imprisonari 
debeat in castro nostro predicto pro aliquibus eos tangentibus 
dum manucapcionem seu plegiagium extra pontem castri pre- 
dicti seu portam possent invenire nisi in casu felonie cum manu 
opere tantum capti fuerint seu pro aliquibus nos aut familias 
nostras specialiter tangentibus Et de omnibus rebus infra 
libertatem ville nostre predicte factis prefatos burgenses tene- 
menta et catalla eorum tangentes unde inquisicio capi debeat 
quod illa inquisicio sit terminata per intrinsecos eiusdem ville et 
non per alios Concessimus in super eisdem burgensibus nostris 
quod ipsi nec heredes sui esse non debeant receptores Denariorum 
nostrorum nisi tantum de denariis exeuntibus de ballivia pre- 
positatus ville nostre predicte nec distringi debeant ad blada 
carnes vina seu alia victualia nostra contra eorum voluntatem 
emendum sed quod liberi sint per libertates eorum vendere 
omnia que habent vendenda cuicunque et quibuscunque et quo 
tempore voluerint absque aliquo impedimento Preterea conces- 
simus prefatis burgensibus nostris quod ipsi et heredes sui libere 
legare possent omnia burgagia sua per ipsos adquisita tam de 
tenementis quam de redditibus cuicunque et quibuscunque 
voluerint ad voluntatem ipsorum 

Et quod iidem burgenses nostri distringi non debeant exire 
antiquas bundas libertatis ville predicte contra eorum voluntatem 
ad aliquid faciendum Et tales sunt bunde libertatis eorum 
videlicet inter locum vocatum Newdich et Taddulcrosse et qyuam- 
dam divisam ducentam de Newdich usque Taddulcrosse inter ter- 
ram Abbathie de Margan et terram Abbathie de Teokesburie in 
parte orientali et quendam rivulum vocatum Blaklaak qui solebat 
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currere de aqua australi usque aquam borialem de Kenfeg in 
parte occidentali et medietate cursus aque de Kenfeg in parte 
boriali a Howlotesford currentis ad mare et Regiam viam ducen- 
tem de Taddulcrosse ad crucem et sic de dicta cruce usque 
Blaklaak in parte australi Et quod nullus extraneus extra 
nundinas vel forum infra bundas predictas aliquas merchandisas 
de aliquo extraneo emat nisi tantum de burgensibus nostris 
eiusdem ville preter gentiles homines de Glamorgancie et Mor- 
gancie pro victualibus eorum et non racione merchandie Nec 
aliquis teneat seldam apertam de aliquibus merchandisis nec 
tabernam nec Corf faciet in villa nostra predicta nisi fuerit cum 
predictis burgensibus nostris lotantus et escotantus et infra 
guldam mercatoris ipsorum receptus Nec non concessimus 
eisdem burgensibus nostris quod ipsi et heredes sui guldam inter 
eos facere possint quo tempore et quandocunque voluerint ad 
proficuum ipsorum Et quod distringi non debeant pro debito 
alicuius nisi debitores aut plegii pro eodem fuerint Et quod 
nullus ballivus seu minister noster colore ballivie sue sumoni- 
ciones seu attachiamenta faciet nec infra bundas predictas distric- 
cionem capiet nisi tantum constabularius predictus et ballivi 
eiusdem ville qui per ipsos burgenses electi fuerint Insuper 
concessimus prefatis burgensibus nostris quod omnes mercatores 
tam Pannarii Cerdones Pelliparii et Cirotecarii quam alii diversi 
qui ex empcione et vendicione vivant infra dominium nostrum 
Glamorgancie et Morgancie residere debeant in villis de burgh et 
non upland Et quod omni modas merchandisas faciant in nun- 
dinis foris et villis de burg et non alibi Et eciam omnes mer- 
catores cum eorum merchandisis alibi non transiant quam per 
regales vicos (?) et per villas de burgh Ita quod nos nec heredes 
nostri tolnetum nostrum nec aliquas custumas nobis debitas 
aliquo tempore amittamus 

Et quod predicti burgenses nostri nec eorum heredes aliquam 
vigilacionem faciant nec aliquem fugitivum in aliqua ecclesia 
custodiant extra muros ville nostre predicte 

Concessimus vero predictis burgensibus nostris quod per ordi- 
nacionem constabularii predicti ordinaciones et clamaciones libere 
facere possint de assisa panis et cervicie et aliis diversis rebus 
ad voluntatem eorum eandem villam tangencibus quandocunque 
necesse fuerit ad emendacionem illius ville et proficuum populi 
Nolentes quod iidem burgenses nostri sint ligati per ordinaciones 
et clamaciones in comitatu nostro Glamorgancie aliquo tempore 
facta Preterea concessimus prefatis burgensibus nostris quod 
due nundine sint in eadem villa nostra quolibet anno sicut esse 
solebant tempore antecessorum nostrorum videlicet nundine que 
incipiunt in vigilia Sti. Jacobi apostoli durante per octo dies 
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sequentes In quibus vero nundinis predictus constabularius seu 
prepositus capiet tolnetum nostrum et alias custumas nobis debi- 
tas et quod de cetero in eisdem nundinis predictus constabula- 
rius seu prepositus teneat omnia placita corone de omnibus felo- 
niis infra bundas libertatis eiusdem ville durantibus illis nundinis 
factis ac alia placita de transgressionibus debitis et convencio- 
nibus et aliis diversis contractis ubicunque fuerint factis Et 
concessimus predictis burgensibus quod durantibus predictis 
nundinis nullus mercator aliquas merchandisas emat vel vendet 
extra illas nundinas inter Rempny et Polthcanan sub forisfac- 
tura earum merchandisarum et gravi amerciamento et alie nun- 
dine sunt die Martis in septimana Penticostis que nundine 
quiete sint de tolneto tamen in vigilia et in die sequenti 

Concessimus insuper prefatis burgensibus nostris quod con- 
stabularius seu prepositus ville nostre predicte teneat placita 
vocata Pepoudres de die in diem quandocunque necesse fuerit 
Et omnia alia placita terminentur de mense in mensem coram 
Vicecomite Glamorgancie in curia ville nostre predicte 

Concessimus eciam quod constabularius noster de Kenfeg qui 
pro tempore fuerit de cetero faciet officium Coronatoris de omni- 
bus infortuniis infra libertatem predictam contingentibus Pre- 
terea concessimus prefatis burgensibus nostris quod ipsi et 
heredes sui habeant communem pasturam in communibus pas- 
turis quibus usi fuerint ex antiquo pro averiis suis pasturandis 
et aliis aisiamentis in eisdem habendis prout habere solebant 
tempore antecessorum nostrorum Nos autem donaciones et con- 
cessiones predictas ratas habentes et gratas eas pro nobis et here- 
dibus nostris predictis burgensibus nostris concedimus et confir- 
mamus eas que tenore presencium innonamus Volentes et 
concedentes pro nobis et heredibus nostris quod carta predicta 
in omnibus et singulis articulis suis imperpetuum firmiter et im- 
mobiliter observetur 

Eciam si aliqui articuli in eadem carta contenti huc usque 
forsitan non fuerint observati In cuius rei testimonium huic 
presenti carte sigillum Cancellarie nostre de Kaerdyf duximus 
apponendum Hiis testibus venerabilibus patris Henrico abbate 
de Margan Thoma abbate de Neth domino Johanne de Coven- 
tre archidiacono Landavensis et custode dominii Glamorgancie 
et Morgancie dominis Ricardo de Thurberville Johanne le 
Norreis Johanne de la Seer Elya Basset militibus et aliis 
Data apud Kaerdyf quartodecimo.die mensis Maii anno regni 
Regis Edwardi tertii post conquestum tricesimo quarto - 

Nos vero prefatus Thomas le despenser de gracia nostra speci- 
ali concessimus predictis burgensibus nostris et eorum successo- 
ribus quod habeant unum messorem super [idem pasturam] 
4TH SER., VOL. II. 13 
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eorum vocatam le Rugge que se extendit in longitudine de Cat- 
put usque ab Rugge de Coitiff et in latitudine de Kevencribor 
usque aquam decurrentem de Lowerkesmore usque Kenfeg qui 
quidam messor si aliquis alios preterquam burgenses ville nostre 
predicte inveniat super dictam pasturam manuoperantes cum 
eorum averiis ipsos attachiari faciat et attachiamenta presentet 
ad hundredam ville nostre predicte et sint ibi amerciati secun- 
dum quantitatem delicti Concessimus insuper predictis burgen- 
sibus nostris et eorum successoribus unam pasturam communem 
vocatam le doune de Kenfeg que se extendit in longitudine a 
prato comitis usque al Goutesfurlong abbatis de Neth et se ex- 
tendit in latitudine a Wadeslond quam Willielmus Stiward tenet 
usque le Burghes de Kenfeg super quam communam predictus 
messor pro comodo nostro attachiamenta faciat Et si aliquos de 
burgensibus ville nostre predicte ad comitatum nostrum Glamor- 
gancie aliquo tempore attachiari contigerit volumus et concedi- 
mus quod medietas inquisicionis que super capi debeat sit de 
burgensibus ville nostre predicte et altera medietas de viceneto 

Concessimus insuper prefatis burgensibus nostris centum per- 
ticas terre in augmentum ffranchesie eorum videlicet de capella 
Sancte Marie Magdalene versus partem orientalem et citra cir- 
cum quaque antiquas bundas et limites dicti Burgi de Kenfeg 
ratificantes et confirmantes imperpetuum per presentes pro nobis 
et heredibus nostris omnes predictas libertates tam de novo per 
nos [concessas] quam per predictas antecessores nostros predictis 
burgensibus nostris de Kenfeg et eorum successoribus prius 
datas In cuius rei testimonium huic presenti carte sigillum can- 
cellarie nostre de Kaerdyf duximus apponendum  Hiis testibus 
domino Johanni de Sancto Johanne tunc vicecomite nostro Gla- 
morgancie Domino Willielmo Stradelyng milite Johanne Bas- 
set Roberto Walssche et Johanne le Eyr et aliis Datum apud 
Kaerdiff sexto decimo die Ffebruarii anno regni Regis Ricardi 
secundi post conquestum vicesimo 


This, the oldest extant Kenfig charter, is engrossed 
upon a skin of stout parchment, sixteen inches broad 
by twenty inches long, with a fold of three inches to 
carry the seal. The character is small but clear, and 
the ink good. The document is perfectly legible through- 
out, save where small holes have been worn by constant 
folding. Where this occurs, the words are supplied, in 
this print, in brackets. The seal is of red wax of excel- 
lent quality, shewn by the sharpness of the impression 
retained by what remains of it. 
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It will be seen that Lord Thomas begins by an in- 
spection, recitation, and confirmation of his father’s 
charter, which granted to the burgesses in perpetuity,— 

To be quit of toll, murage, pontage, pavage, terrage, 
quayage, and pickage! throughout his lordships in 
England and Wales. 

To elect annually from their own body as bailiffs 
three prepositi, from whom the county Sheriff or the 
Constable of the Castle was to select one at pleasure. 
Also to elect two bailiffs, from whom the prepositus was 
to take one, and two ale-tasters, who were to be sworn 
in at the castle before the Sheriff or Constable. 

The prepositus to be charged in his account with the 
outgoings of the bailiwick. He and the bailiffs for the 
time being to be allowed, for their services, to be quit 
of the rent of one burgage. 

All merchandise arriving by land or water, or in 
transit, to be declared to the Constable or prepositus 
before sale or removal, under penalty. 

No burgess to be imprisoned in the castle “ pro ali- 
quibus eos tangentibus,” if bail can be found beyond the 
castle bridge or gate, except for felony detected in the 
act, or for a matter touching the lord or his household. 

In all matters touching the burgesses or their effects 
within the town, requiring inquisition, such inquisition 
to be settled by the inhabitants alone. 

Burgesses not to be receivers of the lord’s taxes, save 
within the bailiwick, and not to be forced to purchase 
the lord’s corn, flesh, or victual, and to be free to sell 
when and to whom they please. 

Burgesses are free to lease by will all acquired bur- 
gages, whether tenements or rents. 

Not to be forced to leave the bounds of the Liberty, 


1 Terrage and pickage seem here to mean the same thing, an ex- 
emption from the lord’s charges on breaking up the soil for erecting 
booths at fairs or markets ; though terrage seems, in some cases, to 
have the further meaning of an exemption from taxes on cultivated 
land. Perhaps pickage was the opening the ground, and terrage a 
rent for it while in use. 

13? 
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there set forth in detail. The places named are New- 
dich, Taddulcrosse, Black-laak, and Howlotesford, all 
names of English origin, as though the colonists were 
mostly of that nation. 

No stranger, save at fairs or markets within the 
bounds, to buy from any other stranger, but only from 
burgesses, except the gentlemen of Glamorgan, and 
they for consumption only, and not for sale. 

None to hold in the town open stall or bench or to 
make corf, unless paying scot and lot, and of the guild 
of merchants. Burgesses may form a guild for their 
profit. Burgesses not to be distrained for debt unless 
themselves debtors or bail. No servant of the lord as 
bailiff to attack or summon or distrain within the 
bounds, except the constable and bailiffs duly elected 
by the burgesses. 

All traders, clothiers, shoemakers, tanners, and glovers 
living by buying and selling in the county, are to reside 
in the towns, not in the upland, and their sales to be 
conducted in fairs, markets, and borough towns only. 
Merchants with goods to use the king’s highway only 
and the borough towns, that the lord lose not his toll. 

Burgesses not to be called to watch or guard a fugi- 
tive in any church outside the walls. 

Burgesses, by direction of the constable, may claim 
assize of bread and ale when necessary for repairing the 
town, or for the profit of the people. The ordinances of 
the county not to bind them. 

Two fairs in the town allowed annually. One from 
the vigil of St. James for eight days, at which the con- 
stable or prepositus shall collect the lord’s tolls, and hold 
pleas of the crown on felonies done within the liberties 
and during the fair, also other pleas for transgressions 
wherevercommitted; and no merchant between Rhymny 
and Pwlcynon (in the county) during the fair, to sell 
goods save at the fair, under forfeiture and fine. 

The other fair is on Tuesday in Penticost week, and 
is quit of toll during the vigil and the day following. 
The constable or prepositus to hold a court of piepowder 
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each day if needed. All other pleas to be settled 
monthly before the sheriff in the borough town. 

The constable to be coroner de omnibus infortunits in 
the liberties. 

Burgesses have common of pasture for cattle and 
other easements as before. 

To Lord Edward’s charter Lord Thomas adds :— 

The burgesses to have a messor' upon their pasture 
called the ridge, which extends from Catput to the 
ridge of Coity, and in breadth from Cefn-Cribour to the 
water flowing from Lowerkesmore to Kenfig. Should 
he find others than the burgesses using the pasture, 
their cattle to be attached, and they presented in the 
hundred court of the town for fine according to the 
offence. 

Burgesses also to have common of pasture on the 
down of Kenfig from the Earl’s meadow to Goates fur- 
long, and from Wadesland, which William Stiward held, 
to the burghs of Kenfig. 

Should any burgess be attached before the county, 
half the jury to be burgesses of Kenfig and half from 
the vicinage. 

The burgesses to have one hundred perches of arable 
land in augmentation of their franchise from the chapel 
of St. Mary Magdalen eastwards. 

2 and 3.—The charters of Richard Beauchamp, Earl 
of Worcester, and Isabel le Despenser, his Countess. 

It has been mentioned that Thomas de Despenser, 
the grantor of the preceding charter, left a daughter, 
Isabel, who became finally sole heir of the name. She 
was born at Cardiff, St. Anne’s day [26th July], 1400, 
1 Hen. IV, seven months after her father’s death, and 
on the day of the seven sleepers, 27th July, 1411, 12 
Hen. IV, was married at Tewkesbury by Abbot Thomas 
Parker, to Richard Beauchamp, Lord Bergavenny, who 


1 “Messor” is strictly a mower ; nor does Ducange give any low 
Latin rendering of it. But as common of pasture does not usually 
give a right to set the grass for hay, the officer was probably a sort 
of field-reeve. 
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about four years later, 2 Hen. V, had livery of her 
lands, and, 4 Hen. V, of those held in dower by her 
mother, who then died. 

Richard was son of that William Beauchamp on whom 
Hastings, Earl of Pembroke, entailed the castle, and 
therefore the barony of Bergavenny, who was a younger 
son of Thomas,.Earl of Warwick, and Katherine Morti- 
mer. Richard was created Earl of Worcester in 1420,and 
died of a wound in his side from a stone from a “ bal- 
lister,” 15 kal. April [18th March], 1422. He was 
buried 25th April at Tewkesbury, and left one child, 
Elizabeth Beauchamp, born at Hanley Castle 16 Dec., 
1415, who married Edward Neville, a cadet of Ralph, 
Earl of Westmoreland. She inherited all her father’s 
estates save Bergavenny, which passed by a special 
entail to another Richard, her father’s cousin, and the 
head of his family. 3 

This Richard, with his cousin’s estate, took his widow. 
He was grandson of Thomas, Earl of Warwick, and 
Katherine Mortimer, and also Earl of Warwick. . He 
was born 28 Jan., 1381, 5 Richard II, and married 
Countess Isabel 6 Nov., 1423, within a year and ten 
months of the death of her first husband. They were 
married at Hanley Castle by dispensation, by John 
Ford, Prior of Worcester. By him Isabel had—1, 
Henry, afterwards King of the Isles of Wight, Guern- 
sey, and Jersey, Earl and Duke of Warwick, who died 
1445 s.p.m., aged about twenty-two years ; and 2, Anne, 
who married Richard Neville, Earl of Salisbury, and 
had issue. 

Earl Richard of Warwick died 30 April, 1439, 17 
Hen. VI, and Countess Isabel a few months later. His 
will was proved 4 Feb. She was buried with the 
Despensers at Tewkesbury. 

It appears, therefore, that the Earl of Worcester’s 
charter was granted just upon his obtaining that earl- 
dom, and a little before his death. The list of witnesses 
is a long and a local one. It includes William, Abbot 
of Margam ; this was William Meyrick, who also wit- 
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nessed charters to Cowbridge and Llantrissant of this 
same date; Lleisan, abbot of Neath; Sir John Strade- 
lyng [of St. Donats], then sheriff ; Sir John de St. John 
[of Fonmon]; Sir Oliver de St. John, probably his 
brother ; Sir Gilbert Denys, who married an Eyre. He 
was one of a family of Gloucestershire origin, but of 
whom five generations were seated in Glamorgan. Their 
seat was at Waterton, but they held Cornellau, near 
Kenfig [ Arch. Camb., third series, vol. xiv, p. 372}. Sir 
Edward Stradelyng was a cadet of St. Donats. Robert 
Welsh was of Llandough. The names of Laurence and 
Moreton are otherwise unknown in this county. 

Countess Isabel’s charter recites those of her father 
and grandfather, but, possibly because his tenure was 
by marriage only, takes no notice of that of her husband, 
though hers was granted just ten years after it, about 
nine years after his death, and almost as long after her 
second marriage. It is remarkable that she retains the 
title given by a first marriage, and takes no notice of 
the much older and greater one of Warwick, borne by 
her second and existing husband. Her witnesses are 
nearly the same with those of Lord Worcester’s charter. 
Sir John Stradelyng is still sheriff, and Laurence and 
Moreton still appearing, had doubtless some connexion 
with the county which has escaped record. 

Earl Richard’s charter recites that of Lord Thomas 
le Despenser, and mentions his wife’s progenitors as his 
own, meaning probably, predecessors. 

Charter of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Worcester, 
1 May, 1421, 9 Henry V. 

Ricardus de Bello Campo Comes Vigornie Dominus Lede- 
spenser et de Bergavenny omnibus fidelibus ad quos presens 
scriptum pervenerit salutem Inspeximus confirmacionem Thome 
Ledespenser domini Glamorgancie et Morgancie patris Isabelle 
consortis nostre quam fecit burgensibus nostris de Kenfeg de 
libertatibus eorum in hec verba 

Thomas Ledespenser filius et heres domini Edwardi Ledespen- 
ser et domine Elizabete consortis sue dominus Glamorgancie et 
Morgancie ete. etc. ut supra! 

* * 
1 It is unnecessary to reprint the recitation. 
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datum apud Kerdiff [sexto decimo] die Februarii anno regni 
Regis Ricardi secundi post conquestum vicesimo 

Et nos igitur prefatus Ricardus de Bello C[ampo Com]es Wigor- 
nie pro eo quod per cartas progenitorum nostrorum concessum 
fuit prefatis burgensibus nostris quod si aliquos de burgensibus 
nostris [ville nostre predicte ad comitatum] nostrum Glamorgan- 
cie aliquo tempore [atta]ch[iari con]tigerit quod medietas inqui- 
sicionis que super eos capi debeat sit de b[urgo ville nostre] 
predicte et altera medietas de visineto Ac jam ad supplicacio- 
nem predictorum burgensium ville nostre predicte concessimus 
[quod quocies contigerit quod aliq]uos de dictis burgensibus ad 
comitatum nostrum G[lamorg]ancie aliquo tempore imposterum 
attachiari quod inquisi[cio inde super eos fiat mo]do supradicto 
ad primum secundum vel tercium commotum Glamorgancie 
postquam ipsos vel eorum [aliquem ibidem debitur attachiari 
contigerit ita quod non] sit communis aut notarius latro Ac 
eciam [ don]aciones et concessiones predictas ratas habentes 
et gratas eas pro nobis et hf{eredibus nostris dictis burgens]ibus 
nostris concedimus et confirmamus easque tenore presencium 
innonamus Volentes et concedentes imperpetuum pro [nobis et 
heredibus nostris cartam [predictam] confirmacionis nostre et 
donacionis nostre predicte in omnibus et singulis articulis suis 
firmiter et [in]violabiliter observetur [aliqua] interrupcione non 
obstante In cuius rei testimonium huic presenti carte confir- 
macionis et donacionis nostre sigillum c[ancellarie nostre de 
Kaerdiff] apposuimus Hiis testibus venerabilibus viris Willi- 
elmo Abbate de Margam Lleisant Abbate de Neth Johanne 
Stradelyng tunc vicecomite nostro Glamorgancie et Morgancie 
Johanne de Sancto Johanne Olivero de Sancto Johanne Gil- 
berto Denys et Ed[wardo Stradelyng] militibus Johanne Lau- 
[erJence Roberto Walsshe et Waltero Moreton armigeris et 
multis aliis teste meipso apud Kaerdiff primo die Maii anno 
regni Regis Henrici quinti post conquestum nono 

Wigrym 

This charter is engrossed in a clear but rather small 
hand, closely written, with enduring ink, upon a skin 
of rather thin parchment, twenty-two inches broad by 
twenty-one inches long, including a fold of three inches, 
to which the seal was attached by two rather slight 
labels. It is less injured 7. folding than the others, 
but the writing is discharged in four places by stains. 
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Charter of Isabella le Despenser, Countess of Worcester, 
1 May, 1423, 1 H. VI. 


Isabella Comitissa Wygornie Domina le despenser Glamorgan- 
cie et Morgancie omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens 
scriptum pervenerit salutem Inspeximus confirmacionen Thome 
le despencer Domini Glamorgancie et Morgancie patris nostri in 
hec verba 

Thomas le despenser filius et heres Domini Edwardi le de- 
spenser et Domine Elizabete consortis sue Dominus Glamorgan- 
cie et Morgancie &c. &c. &e. ......... Datum apud Kerdiff sexto 
decimo die Februarii anno regni Regis Ricardi secundi post con- 
questum vicesimo 

Et nos igitur prefata Isabella Comitissa Wygornie Domina le 
despenser Glomorgancie [sic] et Morgancie pro eo quod [per] 
cartas progenitorum nostrorum concessum fuit prefatis burgen- 
sibus nostris quod si aliquis de burgensibus nostris ville nostre 
predicte ad comitatum nostrum Glamorgancie aliquo tempore 
attachiari contigerit quod medietas inquisicionis que super eos 
capi debeat sit de burgensibus ville nostre predicte et altera me- 
dietas de visineto Ac jam ad supplicaciones predictorum bur- 
gensium ville nostre predicte concessimus quod quoties contigerit 
aliquos de dictis burgensibus ad comitatum nostrum Glamorgan- 
cie aliquo tempore imposterum attachiari quod inquisicio inde 
super eos fiat modo supradicto ad primum secundum vel tercium 
commotum Glamorgancie postquam ipsos vel eorum aliquem 
ibidem sit attachiari contigerit Ita quod non sit communis aut 
notarius latro ac eciam [ ] concessiones predictas ratas 
habentes et gratas eas pro nobis et heredib[us nostris] dictis bur- 
gensibus nostris concedimus et confirmamus easque tenore pre- 
sencium innonamus_ Volentes et concedentes imperpetuum pro 
nobis et heredibus nostris [cartam] predictam confirmacionis nos- 
tre et donacionis nostre predicte in omnibus et singulis [ 
articulis ‘suis firmiter] et inviolabiliter observetur aliqua inter- 
rupcione non obstante In cuius testimonium huic presenti carte 
confirmacionis et donacionis nostre sigillum c[ancell]arie nostre 
de Kaerdiff apposuimus Hiis testibus venerabilibus viris Wil- 
I[ielmo Abbate de Marg]an Lleisant Abbate de Neth Johanne 
Stradelyng tunc vicecomite Glamorgancie Johanne de Sancto 
Johanne Olivero de [Sancto] Johanne et Edwardo Stradelyng 
militibus Johanne LauferJence Roberto Walsshe Waltero 
Moreton armigeris et multis aliis Teste meipsa apud Kaerdiff 
primo die Maii anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post conquestum 
primo 

A small fragment of the seal, in green wax, remains 
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attached to the broad label. It has been of large size, 
and the folds of the. drapery, probably of a figure on 
horseback, may be distinguished. The charter is en- 
grossed with enduring ink, within a margin of unusual 
breadth, upon a skin of strong, excellent parchment, 
twenty-four inches broad by twenty-nine inches long; 
including a broad fold of three inches, to which 1s 
attached the label for the Chancery seal. Save where 
the membrane has been worn away by frequent folding 
and infolding, in eight places, the charter is well pre- 
served and perfectly legible. The handwriting is bold 


and excellent. 
( To be continued.) 





TOMEN-Y-MUR. 


Tur two main Roman roads that ran north and south 
through Britannia Secunda were the Sarn Helen, start- 


ing from Caermarthen (Maridunum) and terminating in 
Segontium by the route of Llanio and Penalt, and the 
road from Neath, or near Neath (Nidum), by Castell Col- 
len, Caersws, and Mediolanum, where, turning sharp to 
the left, a branch passed somewhere near Bala and so on 
to Caernarvon, while the main line continued straight on 
to Chester (Deva). These two lines crossed each other 
at Tomen-y-mur (Mons Heriri), the first-mentioned of 
the two being also continued from that point direct to 
Caerhun (Conovium) near the present Conway. Thus, 
from this station four lines diverged, namely, north-west 
to Segontium, north to Caerhun, eastward with a slight 
southern tendency toward Bala, and the fourth direct 
south towards Caermarthen. 

The importance of this position, not only as the centre 
of four great communications, but commanding, from 
its elevation, a full view of Cardigan Bay, as far as 
Bardsey Island, must have been considerable, and such 
seems to have been the opinion of the Romans, if we 
may judge from the care and labour bestowed upon the 
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works. From certain causes, however, it seems to have 
been little frequented after the withdrawal of the Roman 
legion from Britain. Other lines of communication had 
been made, which better suited the general mass of 
the population, while the original object of a position 
so strongly fortified, and so elevated, no longer ex- 
isted. Lower ground and more sheltered situations 
would be naturally preferred; and hence, in later times, 
a locality like that on which stands Tomen-y-mur 
would be little known except to the nearest owners 
or occupiers of the circumjacent land. That such was 
the case may be inferred from the manner in which 
Pennant speaks of it—‘ Not far from hence, within the 
enclosed country, I found a very fine Roman camp”; as 
if the discovery on his part was a new one. He 
alludes to the frequent finding of coins and urns there, 
and of its communicating with the Sarn Helen; but 
does not seem to suspect that he had found the im- 
portant station of Mons Heriri, although he notices 
the extensive view from it, and its “commanding a 
number of passes to the lesser parts of this mountainous 
district.” Nor was he apparently aware of what the 
“ditch and bank”, he mentions, contained beneath its 
surface. He evidently seems to think it nothing more 
than a “very fine Roman camp” of the ordinary type. 
He speaks, indeed, of ‘‘the vestiges of a wall” on the 
bank, which, he says, or seems to say, had been built of 
stones removed from the great mound in the middle of 
the work; but the “‘vestiges,” he mentions, could hardly 
have been part of the real wall, nor the stones of which 
it was built have come from the earthen mound or 
tomen. What he saw was probably the remains of 
some much later wall. It is the fashion to consider 
Pennant’s statements as thoroughly to be relied on ; 
but he was not so accurate as he is sometimes called, 
for he has made more than one blunder which, even 
taking into consideration the time he wrote, ought. 
never to have been made by a person of his experience. 

Since his time we are not aware that this interesting 
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Roman work has been noticed or described by any one, 
for whatever mention has been made of it in various 
guide-books or tours of Wales the writers seem to have 
been contented with simply borrowing Pennant’s meagre 
and imperfect account. 

The late Mr. Lloyd made some excavations and 
brought to light several objects of interest, some of 
which are at present in the British Museum, the rest 
remaining, according to report, in the hands of some 
members of his family. No detailed account of them 
has been preserved, and during the visit of the Asso- 
ciation to Merioneth in 1868, fruitless attempts were 
made to obtain a sight of such as were stated to be still 
in the neighbourhood. Some inscribed stones are also 
said to be at Plas Tanybwlch, and others are in the 
possession of Miss Roberts, of Maentwrog, and were 
examined by the members of the Association on the 
occasion of their visit. 

In 1850, on the occasion of the Society’s meeting at 
Dolgelly, a part of the western side of the camp was 
laid open and disclosed the Roman masonry, but, even 
at that time, it would appear from the President’s 
opening address, some entertained doubts as to the 
work being even Roman at all. On the same occasion 
other excavations were made on the outside of the 
southernmost of the south-western entrances, but 
nothing but remains of animal bones, bricks, tiles, a 
fragment of pottery, and a large quantity of charcoal 
were found, which suggested the shen of a cess-pool or 
sink, although there was no trace of any drain or sewer. 
During the visit of 1868 further trial was made, and a 
portion of the wall and one side of a gateway exposed, 
a view of which is given from a drawing made by 
Mr. Blight. Three courses and the plinth are all that 
remain, and the fact that a modern wall now surmounts 
the bank prevents the excavations being continued be- 
yond the distance as given in the cut, so that neither 
the thickness of the main wall or the length of the 
passage leading into the interior of the work could be 
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ascertained. On the left hand is seen the projection 
of the jamb beyond the face of the wall, which may 
have served as a stop to a gate or door suspended 
from the opposite jamb; but which jamb, with the 
contiguous wall, has been entirely destroyed by the 
cutting of a modern roadway into the work; so that 
neither the length nor breadth of this entrance-way can 
now be ascertained. The gutter or open drain skirting 
the plinth of the jamb is perfect ; and, as the whole of 
the station slopes down towards this side, the torrent 
carried off by this gutter must have been very consider- 
able in rainy weather. The stones are beautifully 
squared and tooled, although of the hardest kind, and 
fit so accurately together that it is hardly possible to 
insert even the blade of a knife between the joints. 
No mortar has been used. There is also another feature 
to be noticed, and that is, that the builders rejected 
the stone of the district, which belongs to the lower 
Silurian system, and is the ordinary Cambrian slate. 
This material, close at hand.and inexhaustible, did not 
suffice, so it was considered necessary to obtain other 
material from a distance. The inhabitants of the dis- 
trict state that no similar stone is found in that part of 
the country, and they do not know, nor even can guess, 
whence it was obtained. The stone in question is a 
dark, compact, igneous rock, and apparently some kind 
of trap, which may possibly be obtained from portions of 
the district between Barmouth and Tremadock, where 
lines of trap crop out. 

This gateway is in what may be called the eastern side, 
but it does not occupy a central position in the wall. 
On the south side was another gate at which on a former 
occasion some digging had exposed not only the entrance 
but a kind of square chamber, masking and protecting 
it ; unfortunately, no record of details has been pre- 
served, and the ground has been restored to its former 
condition. The angles of the station are slightly 
rounded off, as is frequently the case in Roman camps, 
and the whole circuit can be easily traced out, even 
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where the wall has suffered most, namely, on the west 
and north side. 

The work is of oblong form, measuring five hundred 
feet by about three hundred and fifty, and slopes down 
towards the south-east, so that the lower part is par- 
tially protected from the west winds. On the higher 
part stands the huge mound which gives the name of 
Tomen-y-mur to the work, and which is connected with 
other walls to the outer defences of the work. Some 
doubt, however, may exist as to the age of some of 
these connecting walls. 

The mound itself may be considered the most striking 
and remarkable feature in the whole work, situated as 
it is, within Roman walls. Was it there before the 
Romans came? Did they raise it ? for that it is later 
than the Roman is very improbable. This question 
cannot be easily answered without a thorough explora- 
tion of the mound itself, a rather serious operation, 
which must be carried on under still more difficult cir- 
cumstances, from its solitary position, and with very 
indifferent accommodation for those who superintend 
the labourers. The mound itself looks more like a 
military than a sepulchral one ; but, if it is the former, 
the Romans would hardly have taken the trouble to 
build up such a mound for mere defence while they 
were so well protected by their walls, as it would have 
been useless as a defence after their capture. It is, 
indeed, possible that they may have wanted a more 
elevated look-out, and taken the trouble to provide 
themselves with this mound, which, with the forced 
service of the conquered natives could have been done, 
and much of the material might have been supplied 
from the soil removed in their building operations. 

Another supposition may be that they found the 
mound there, and took advantage of it so as to incorpo- 
rate it with their own work; and a remarkable instance 
of a similar use of existing structure occurs near Port 
Navalo in Arzon (Morhiban), in an important situa- 
tion at the entrance of the little sea (Mor-bychan) that 
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gives its name to the department. This enceinte, which 
is strongly fortified, although unprovided with a ditch, 
is of rectangular form, measuring 180 feet by 120, and 
has the appearance of a Roman work, although no re- 
mains of tiles, bricks, or mortar, have been found. But, 
whoever erected the work, purposely included a large 
cromlech which is on the actual line of defence, and 
adds much to its strength in that part. They were, no 
doubt, ignorant of the sepulchral nature of the monu- 
ment, and saw apparently nothing but a strong point 
which would add to the strength of the defence. The 
same thing may have occurred at Tomen-y-mur; and 
the Romans finding the mound there, situated so admir- 
ably on the most elevated ground, and commanding so 
extensive a look-out, may have been induced to fix on 
the spot for their station. If this was the case, the 
mound is in all probability a sepulchral one, for the 
erecting such mounds for defensive purposes is rather of 
early medieval than pree-Roman times. The situation 
certainly is one that was usually preferred for important 
burial-places by the builders of our cromlechs; and it 
is, therefore, by no means improbable that under this 
huge mound may exist a chamber of unusual size and 
importance. 

It should be remembered that when once a Roman 
station like that of Mons Heriri was established, it was en 
permanence ; nor were the soldiers draughted at inter- 
vals from one post to another, as in later times. Where 
they were first sent, there they, as a general rule, re- 
mained settled for the rest of their lives; married from 
among the natives, and left their sons to fill their places 
in the ranks. In course of time, as their numbers thus 
increased, houses were built in or near the station, 
and if occasion required were probably protected by 
some earthwork. Thus along the line of the Great 
Wall we find, in the rear of stations, numerous vestiges 
of little towns which had been thus peopled, and 
which lying between the Wall and the vallum were 
effectually protected from attack. There are, indeed, 
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traces of habitations outside Tomen-y-mur; but neither 
in number or character to induce one to suppose that, 
unless the ground has undergone considerable altera- 
tions, there had been any “ak extensive settlements. 
Such remains of houses as do exist indicate more im- 
portant structures, such as an official residence of a 
superior functionary. Excavations were made at the 
visit of 1868, but only led to the discovery of large 
quantities of thin bricks, or rather tiles, mostly orna- 
mented with diamond patterns,of various sizes; masses 
of very hard, burnt bricks of a much greater thickness 
than usual, and which must have been submitted to 
very great heat. There were also, in addition to frag- 
ments, pottery of British-Roman character, and large 
quantities of plaster still retaining the marks of the 
trowel. At some little distance, where some flat stones 
projected, other excavations were made which disclosed 
part of a platform of masonry, the use of which was 
not quite certain. Among the débris was picked up a 


rude, unpolished stone hammer, the sides of which had 
been partially chipped away so as to give an easier and 
firmer grasp. The most important discovery, however, 
of the day was a small intaglio, of red carnelian, repre- 
senting a Mercury, of fair execution. This is now the 
er of Mr. Coulson of Corsygedol. It appears 


to have been picked up within the camp a few days 
previous to the visit of the Society, by one of the occu- 
pants of the small house or rather cottage adjoining the 
camp. Querns and small Roman millstones have been 
found at various times, some of which are still lying 
about on the premises of the cottage, but more or less 
in a mutilated state. The modern walls adjoining are 
partially constructed of the squared hard stones which, 
as already stated, had been procured from some now 
unknown locality, and are easily distinguished at a 
glance, so different are they to the ordinary wall-stones 
of the district. 

Allusion has been made to the incised stones brought 
from this work, and now in the possession of Miss 
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A Extract or Abridgment of the Platte & Bellys off all & everye Paroche 
withen the Counteye of Pembrock. (A parchment roll.) 


Hundrede of Narberth, churches xix, chalices xxiij, vj chapells of ease with 
v chalecs, of sylver pyxes ij, j oylle vatte of sylver, sylver cruetts ij, j sylver 
cruett, j sylver sense, j paxe garnyshed with sylver, iij bellys. 


Hundred of Dawsslande, churches & chapells of ease xx, chalecs xvij, belles 
grett & smal x]j. 

Hundred off Resnays, churches and chapels of ease xxvj,chales xxiij, belles 
grett and small lviij. 

Hundred off Kylgaran, churches & chappells of ease viij, chales vij, bells 
grett & small xij. 

Churches and chapells vij**, chalecs vij** vj, sylver pyxes v, bells xvj* xij. 





Caermarthen. (Without heading, a paper book.) 


Kydwellye, ij chalycs of sylver parcell gylt, a small crosse of sylver parcell 
gylt, a sence of sylver, a pyxe of sylver parcell gylt, iiij bells great and small, 
j chalyce in the hands of Morys ap K. gent. 

Llangewyth, a chalyce, a bell. 

8. Ismaells, j chalyce, ij bells, j chalyce in Hawkyng Churche, a chaple 
annexed. 

Llandevaylog cum capella, j chalyce, j chalyce in gage of xiijs. iiijd., put 
by the parishioners ther to by a paraphrasis of Erasmus, ij bells, a chalyce in 
the chaple of llangenhythen, j bell. 

Llanellye cum capellis, ij chalycs, iiij bells great and small, j chalice in the 
hands of Holl Henry Nycholas whiche he bowght upon his owen coste & 
chargs to serve the chaple of 8S. John annexed to the said parishe, in the 
chaple of Saynt Diddgye j chalyce, in the chaple of 8. Gwulet j chalice. 
Item a bell there. 

Llangendeyrn cum capellis, j chalyce, iij bells, j chalyce in S. Lethgenis 
Chaple, j a bell, j chalyce in 8. Jchrs chaple. 

Llantsbye, j chalyce, iij bells great and smalle. 

Llanddarog cum capellis, j chalyce, iij bells, in Bronach chapell j bell. 

Llanarthnen, j chalyce, iij bells, in Daullians chaple j chalyce, ij bells, un- 
payde for as the parishioners ther doth saye. 
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In S. Adis chaple j chalyce whiche the parisheeners there hathe solde xij 
moneth past. 

Llugidnor, j chalyce, ij bells. 

Betts, j chalyce, j bell. 

Llanone, j chalys, ij bells. 

Llanedye, j chalyce, a bell, j chalyce in varyaunce betwyxt the parishioners 
there & Llandylo penybont, whyche scsmaretn now remayneth in Llanedye. 

Penbrey, j chalyce, iij great bells. 


Hundred de Kelhynoke. 


Penkenrrug, j chalyce, j bell. 

Llanllanye, j chalyce, ij bells. 

Llanbethre cum capellis j chalyce, in the chaple of-Abergorlech j chalyce, 
in Llanybethr j bell, in the sayde chaple j bell. 

Llanwuyth, j chalyce which is in gage of iiijli. with one DD. Jevid Lloyd, 
put by the parisshioners there, ij bells there. 

Llanvy hengell yereth, j chalyce, ij bells, j chalyce in Pencadyzis Chaple. 

Llangathe, j chalyce, iij bells. 

Llanvyhangell Roseycorne, j chalyce, ij bells. 

Llanvyhengell abbothyrigh, j chalys, ij bells. 

Llanegwonde cum capellis, j chalyce, ij bells, j chalyce in lanyheringuis 
chaple in the hands of Je’in Dd. Gruff., j bell, j chalyce in the chaple of 
gwullew in the hands of Peter ap Yeroth, j bell, a chalyce, belonging to the 
sayde parisshe churche pledged for ij yeres past to one John Draper & now 
beyng in the hands of Thos. William for the some of xxs. 





Hundred de Derws. 
Kelfyg . . j chalyce, iij bells Egermon jchalyce, j bell 
Marris . Ae ere jsmall bell Llangan as eae iij 
Pendyne iy eee || Kennllan .j_ =, 
Egloykemeg. j  ,,  jsmallbell Capelvaye . j 
Lianvaduren j_ ,, ij bells Meydrenz 
Llandawke, j lytyll bell, no chalyce. Llanvihengell 
Llandawrez . j chalyce, j bell Saynt Clere . 
Llangharne . ij ,,  iij ,, Llangenyn . 
Llanstephan . j Bi 5 Llanwoneyn . 
Marbell church j ij Llanbeydy . 
Liandylo ony j Llangayng 
Llangledway. j j Liangoroke 





Hundred of Elwet. 

Kenarth . ° j chalyce, j j bell Abernant . jchalyce, j bell 
St. Johnischaple j as) as Cawyll P ra eae Me ts 
Newcastle j j Newchurch a” ae eee eer 
Llangelley j Merther +3 j 

Caple Vayre . j j Abergwyly, none, quia faratus fuit, q] 
Penbeyre | j Llanvyhangell. j 5» js 
Bettus Capella none j Duchvylly ae) eee | ee 
Crefflech ieee j VillaKarmerthenj_,, iiij ,, 
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Hundred Perveth. 
Llanbayrar y bryne, ij chalyces, iiij bells. 
[a lytell bell at Llangervat.] 
Llandyngad, j chalyce, lytle bell [more than iiij great bells]. 
Meddvey, j chalyce, j bell [a bell at the chaple]. 
Llanyddoysant, j chalyce, ij small bells. 
[One chalyce with k. Will. Thomas Goz gent.] 
Llansadurne, j chalyce, ij bells. 
Llangadog, j chalyce, iij bells. 





St. Asaph. From the Welsh Records. 


Preciosa ornamenta ecclesie jocalia et alia bona data Episcopo Decano et 
Capitulo ecclesie Cath. Assav. per Dom. Edwardum! primogenitum regis 
Anglie Principem Wall. ducem Cornub. et Comit. Cestr. remansura imperpe- 
tuum eidem ecclesie, ad opus eorundem Ep’i decani et capituli et liberata 
Dom. Lewelino? episcopo dicte ecclesie ad opus predictum anno R. Edw. ter- 
cii post conquestum xxxijdo 

Per mag. Joh. de Brimham tunc Camerarium Cestrie per indenturam 
inter ipsos Episcopum et camerarium factam ut plenius patet in Compoto 
ipsius Camerarii de eisdem bonis de eodem anno ij mitras debiles j par ciro- 
tecarum’ pro missa j annulus pontificalis ij calices cum patenis deauratis 
j casula lineata cum viridi iij albe iij tunicles linente cum blue iij amices ij 
stole iij fanones‘ j capa pro choro lineata cum rubea taffata j capa pro choro 
cum ij tuniclis j casula j alba j amicta j stola cum fanone lineata cum viridi 
carde® j amicta cum capicio j tunica de albo serico lineata cum rubea taffeta 
ij tunicles dupplicate‘ de viridi taffeta rad ex j parte et crocea ex altera parte 
ij manutergia’ ij fiole’ argentee iij superpellicee j parva manutergia j porte- 
forium® j missale iij gradalia j psalterio glossato j campana portatilis! j 
parva crux de laten j pannus radiatus cum taffeta pro altare et j corporale 
j mitra debilis calumpniata!! per capitulum Assavensem j croca de argento 
deaurato cum baculo ligneo et puncto ferreo nodi!*de argento deaurato j mitra 
bona cum perulis calumpniata etc. eo quod Episcopus optulit eandem mitram 
8’c’o Asaph per iij annos ante obitum suum j casula j par caligarum pontifi- 
calium ij par sotularium™ pontificalium j vestimentum sacerdotale pro 
capella!4 cum j casula ij tunicles j capa pro choro j aspersorium! de argento 
j mitra debilis j crismatorium de argento j portiforium j missale pro capella 
j magnum missale 

ij mortarii lapides pro coquina iij plumbea j olla enea victa (sic) iiij lagene 
j cumba magna ij cumbe marmoree 

Librarium j liber voc’ Spalamu glossatus in asseribus!* cum albo coriopr. 





1 The Black Prince. 

® Leolini ap Madoc became bishop, 1360, died 1375. (Edwards, i, 67.) 
3 Gloves. 10 Hand-bell. 

4 Maniples. 1 Claimed. 

5 Cloth used for linings. 12 Knob. 

§ Thickly lined. 13 Bishop’s buskins. 

7 Towels, 14 Bishop’s chapel. 

8 Cruets. 18 Sprinkle. 

® Breviary. 16 Boards. 
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xiijs. iiijd. j parvus liber Sermonum qui incipit Si vis ad vitam ingredi in 
asseribus cum rubeo corio xls. j liber Sentenciarum in asseribus cum viridi 
corio xiijs. iiijd. j parva Biblia in asseribus cum albo corio lxs. j parvus libel- 
lus in asseribus cum rubeo corio de officio Episcopi ijs. j liber voc’ Comentar’ 
de Sompno et vigilia in asseribus cum corio iiijs. j liber voc’ Com’ent’ super viij 
libros Physic’ in asseribus cum corio vjs. viijd. j parvus liber in asseribus de 
officio Episcopi in albo corio ijs. j liber qui incipit Omnis Ars et Doctrina cum 
viridi corio ijs.j pars Decretal’ cum asseribus in viridi corio antiquo xxs. j 
pars Decretalium vetus et debilis in asseribus cum viridi corio xiijs. iiijd. 
j Sextus Liber Decretal. cum Clementin. in j volumine in asseribus cum viridi 
corio xls. j Seetus liber Decret. in asseribus cum corio xxs. j Speculum Judiciale 
in asseribus cum rubeo corio xxxs. j Portiforium indignum pro capella Epis- 
copi in asseribus cum albo corio xiijs. iiijd. j] Missale magni voluminis in 
asseribus in albo corio xxvjs. viijd. Gradale in asseribus cum albo corio xxs. 
j gradale in asseribus cum rubeo corio impresso, j Psalterium cum ympnario 
glossatum in fine in asseribus cum albo corio xs. j temporale Portiforii cum 
psalterio in asseribus cum albo corio veteri vjs. viijd. j lib. de officio Episcopo 
pro clericis ordinandis in asseribus cum albo corio xs. j Missale in asseribus 


cum rubeo corio xvjs. viijd. 
Macxenzig E. C. Watcort, B.D.; F.S.A. 





WILL OF THE REV. PHILIP LEWIS, M.A. 


Philip Lewis was the son, as he states in a curious entry in the parish 
Register of Presteign, “ modicis sed honestis parentibus,” Richard and Anna 
Lewis, of Brynhir, in the parish of Llandrindod, Radnorshire. He was 
educated at Presteign School, from whence he proceeded to Christchurch, 
Oxford. He was afterwards chaplain to Dr. George Morley, Bishop of 
Winchester, and through his interest obtained of King Charles II a pre- 
sentation to the valuable Rectory of Presteign on the 6 of August, 1660. 
He was collated on the 22 September, 1671, to the prebendal stall of Church 
Withington in Hereford Cathedral, which he exchanged on the 18 April, 
1678, for the Golden Prebend in the same Cathedral, to which a canonry has 
always been attached. 


The fourth of June One Thousand Siz Hundred Eighty and foure. 


I Phillip Lewis Rector of Presteigne doe in the name of God make this 
my last Will and Testament annullinge all others before by me made In- 
primis I give and bequeath my Soule into the hands of Almighty God that 
gave itt humbly beseechinge him for Jesus Christ his sake to receive itt into 
the Armes of his and to grant itt peace and rest and a happie deliverance 
att the great and last day Secondly I give and bequeath my body to the 
Grave desireinge itt may bee interred neare the bodye of my deare Brother 
Reese And my desire’is that my Executor will cause the few words written 
on the backe of this my Will to be engraven on a plaine marble stone which 
I desire may be sett in the Wall of the East end of the Chancell neare the 
place of my buriall Thirdly as to my Temporall Estate Reall and p’sonall 
I thus dispose of itt ffirst I doe by these p'sents give and bequeath unto my 
eldest daughter Elizabeth Lewis one messuage and tenement com’only called 
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and knowne by the name of the 'I'y Gwyne Vu ij brinheere situate lyinge 
and beinge in the p’ish of Llandrindod and County of Radnor to have and 
to hold the said messuage and tenement to her the sayd Elizabeth Lewis and 
her heires for ever in as large and ample a man’er as the said messuage and 
tenement is now possessed and enjoyed by myselfe beinge of the yearly rent 
of Eighteene pounds p’annum And itt is my Will that in case my daughter 
Betty dye without issue that then the said messuage and tenement shall 
bee the messuage and tenement of my deare daughter Mary Lewis and her 
heires for ever Secondly Item I doe by these p’sents give and bequeath 
unto my said eldest daughter Elizabeth one close of arrable land which I 
bought of John Sheene situate lyinge and beinge in the midle of the sayd 
tenement before named called ty Gwyne y Vu ij brinheare to have and to 
hold the sayd close of arrable land to her my said eldest daughter and to her 
heires for ever and for want of such heires to my said younger daughter 
Mary Lewis and her heirs for ever Thirdly Item I give and bequeath by 
these p’sents unto my youngest daughter Mary Lewis whom I beseech God 
ever to bless one messuage and tenement of land situate in the said p’ish of 
Llandrindod and County of Radnor com’only called and known by the name 
of Lloyney Coybren as alsoe one other messuage and tenement of land 
situate in the p’ish and county aforesaid knowne and called by the name of 
Ty Vu y Rhose togeather with one close of pasture ground called and 
knowne by the name of Cay Garrow, situate in the midst of some p’te of the 
land of Middleton Hope all which tenements are now held occupied and en- 
joyed by my tennant Thomas Worthine att the yearly rent of sixteene pounds 
yearly rent both which tenements and close called Cay Garrow I give and 
bequeath to my said daughter Mary to have and to hold itt to her and to 
her heires for ever in as large and ample manner as the said tenements and 
close of pasture land is now held occupied and enjoyed by the said John 
Worthine my tennant and I pray God blesse itt to my said daughter Item 
I give and by these p’sents bequeath unto my said deare and youngest 
daughter one meadowe called y Wirglod Vaure or Llanhaure of the yearly 
rent of three pounds situated and beinge in the p’ish and county aforesaid 
to have and to hold the said meadowe in as large and ample a man’er to- 
geather with all appurtenances to my sayd daughter and her heires for ever 
as I bought the sayd Meadowe of Iohn Iones late my tennant of Lloyne y 
Coybren Item I give and bequeath to my said youngest daughter Mary 
Lewis thirteene pounds which I have in mortgage uppon séverall pieces of 
lands of one David Griffit of the Lloyney knowne by the name of Lloyey and 
Cwm Llello situate in the p’ish and county aforesaid. Item I give to my 
said youngest daughter all the rest of the lands I bought of John Sheene 
(exceptinge the above excepted piece of arrable land which I gave to my 
eldest) all the rest of the said lands with the goods and place where the old 
house did stand I give to my said youngest daughter Mary to have and to 
hold to her and her heires for ever Item I give and bequeath by these p’sents 
unto my deare Wife all that messuage and tenement of land houses barnes 
buildings which I have bought of Evan Lewis situate and beinge in the 
aforesaid County and p’ish in as large and ample a maner as I bought the 
same of Evan Lewis for the terme of her natural life and uppon this condi- 
tion and not otherwise that my said Wife Elizabeth Lewis pay or cause to 
be paied every yeare duringe the terme of her life eight pounds unto my 
deare daughter Elizabeth Lewis out of the said p’mises And ffoure pounds 
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every yeare duringe the said terme unto my deare and youngest daughter 
Mary Lewis, and my Will is that the said yearly sume be paied to both my 
said daughters uppon the twentie fifth day of December and if the said 
yearly sums be not yearly paied my Will is that they may and shall enter 
into the said tenement and premises Item my Will is that after the death 
of my said deare Wife that all the lands messuages and tenements I bought 
of Evan Lewis be equally divided and as commodiously as may be eyther in 
Lands or Rent between both my said daughters Elizabeth and Mary and 
their heires Item my Will is and I hope my Wife will convey with my said 
will and doe accordinge to her many protestations and obligacons that my 
deare Wife equally devide her lands betweene my two daughters soe that 
each of them two may have their equall share in the said lands Item my 
Will is that all the money I have oweinge me and all my stocke and bookes 
be sould to pay my debts and if all be not enough then I give my Executrix 
power by these p’sents to sell the thirteene pounds in mortgage uppon the 
Lloyneys and which before I gave my deare daughter Mary Lewis Item I 
give and bequeath all my household stuff (except hereafter excepted) be- 
tweene to be equally divided betweene my Wife and two daughters Item I 
give and bequeath p’ticularly my bay Geldinge to my Wife, my gray Mare 
to my deare daughter Mary Lewis togeather with the two white Heyfers att 
Brinheare Item I give and bequeath to my deare daughter Mary Lewis 
the plate I bought att London and caused her name to be putt uppon itt. 
Item I desire all my paper bookes may be putt upp in boxes with all the 
best English bookes for the use of my Wife, two daughters and their children 
and I desire them and require them to reade them as they arive to under- 
stand and especially the Word of God and to live accordingly in the love 
and feare of God and in sisterly love towards one another and in a constant 
duty and submission to their poor Mother and I doe hereby aske forgiveness 
of God, her, and all mankind and any especially I ever offended by word or 
deede or any whom I ever offended by my ill example in the least and the 
Lord Almightie for Jesus Christ his sake forgive us all injuries ffrailties and 
receave us into his Everlasting place Amen Amen Item whereas I have 
one tenement of land of the yearly value of tenn shillinges a year situate in 
the County and p’ish aforesaid called the Lloyne Vach wherein now dwells 
the Widow of ————— a poore woman my Will is that the said tenn 
shillinges be yearly divided by my Executrix for and duringe the terme of 
her naturall life and after her decease by my eldest daughter Elizabeth 
Lewis and her heires for ever betweene the poore of the p’ish of Llandrindod 
att two equall payments uppon the two ffeast days Simon and Jude the day 
of my birth and the ffirst day of May called Saint Phillip the Apostell for 
ever Item I give and bequeath to the Church of Hereford the Booke called 
Patres Apostoleses in two volumes and now what have I to give and be- 
queath my deare parishioners why truly nothinge but what I have already 
given besides my blessinge to them and prayers to God the ffather for them 
that he will be pleased to provide for them a more happie successfull pastor 
and guide than my unhappie circumstance and sickness suffered me to bee 
And now to God the ffather Sonne and Holy Gost I resine upp my selfe, my 
soule, and body and my Wife and poore fatherless children to my God and 
best benefactor the Bushopp of Hereford and my patron the Bushopp of 
Winchester togeather with my deare frends within the p’ish and parishioners 
the Lord in Heaven give all a joyfull resurrection and a happie meetinge one 
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day in the Kingdom of Heaven Amen Lastly what I had allmost forgott I 
doe hereby constitute and appoint my deare Wife Elizabeth Lewis my sole 
Executrix not doubteinge but shee will take all care imaginable to pay my 
debts to dispose of my poore children and to buy the marble I spoke of I 
commend her and my poore children and all to Gods gratious protection and 
direction to whom be all glory ever and ever. Phillip Lewis. My last Will 
and testament sealed and delivered in the p’sence of, Elizabeth Howells, 
Mary Phillips, the marke of Sarah Davies. 


Proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury on 14th February, 1684. 





A true and perfect Inventory of the Goodes Cattels and Chattels which 
Phillip Lewis clearke late Rector of the p’ish of Presteigne in the 
seaverall Counties of Radnor and Hereford died seized of taken and 
apprized the third day of November in the thirtie sixth year of his 
Maties Reign Kinge Charles the second over England Anno q’d D’ni 


1684. 
& s. d. 


Inprimis his Weareinge apparrell_ . ; : - I0 00 00 
Item in Ready Money ; ; ; - 10 10 00 
Item one Silver Tankard and Silver Cupp : : . 07 10 00 
Item one small Salt and five Silver Spoons. : . 02 00 00 
Item his Study of Bookes . 50 00 00 
Item in the greate Parlour of his awellingehouse twelve turky 


chaires one table and Carpett Curtaines' and hangeings of the 
said roome one paire of brasse and irons tonges fire shovell and 
bellowes 

Item in the Hall of the said house six leather chaires and other 
chaire, and one Ledge chaire two tables and one carpett two 
cloth skreenes and two other skreenes two and irons a ffire 
shovell and tonges ° 

Item in the Buttry two cloth anh: one old sedge chaire, an old 
table, a shelfe, two other old oe one old chest and other 
lumber 

Item in the Sellar flower hogguheads « sixe halfe hoggsheads, three 
trinds, one brewinge vessell & other lumber. 

Item in the Kitchinge twentie plates eight pewter dishes, two 
pasty pans, one iron drippinge pann, one warminge pan, one 
pewter bason, fower pottingers two tinne pans fower candle- 
sticks one brass candlesticke, two paire of snuffers a snuff pan, 
three brass potts, one brasse pan, one brass kettle, one brass 
posnett, one brass schumer, an iron fleshforke and paire of 
potthookes, fower pewter chamberpotts, a Jack and five spitts 
a grediron fire’shovell and tongues. a paire of Andirons one 
pewter Gunne and a copper pott a paire of cobbards a fryinge 
pann, two paire of linkes one table and bench fower shelves and 
a dresser, one skreene and other lumber. + 05 O1 03 

Item in the Store Chamber a parcell of Wooll a p’cel of Hurds, 
flax and hempe, a.p’cell of old hopps, about sixteene bushels of 
mault, a quantitie of rye a portmantle and other lumber - 02 F304 
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Item in the Chamber over the Kitchinge, one bedd boulster and 
two pillowes, two blankets, one sett of curtaines and vallions 
seven silke cushions, five chaires, a paire of Andirons, a window 
curteyne, one iron rodd, a bedsteade and closestoole 

Item in the Chamber over the Hall one bedde, bedsteade, benbeben, 
and pillowes curtaines, and valiens, a table and two chaires, one 
trunk and two shelves, a little cupboarde, two blankets, three 
window curtaynes anironrodde . 

Item in the Chamber over the parlour one bedde and bedstead, 
one boulster and pillowes and coverlett two blanketts and a 
set of curtaines and valons and sidecupboarde one chest one 
trunke turky cushions unmade and cushion and other lumber 
with one cloth chaire and an ovall table 

Item in the Chamber over the Buttry one bedsteade & cover- 
lett two blanketts, a sett of curtaines and valens two deskes 
two frames of shelves, a sideboarde, one clothe chaire two stands 
one for a candle, the other to hold a bible two paireof tables . 

Item ffortie fower sheepe and fower swine . ° 

Item his Gray Mare bridle and sadle. 

Item two mares more and three horses = 

Item two carts and geeres & other Implem’ts of husbandry . 

Item a parcell of boardes and timber att . 

Item firewood att home and in the wood and the frame of a ricke 

Item in the Barne by the House about half a thrave of wheate a 
stacke of rye and a stack of barley unthresht 

Item in the Stable two cratches, a manger, an old chest, whe a 
p’cell of Hay in the Tallett and a roome of Hay at the end of 
the Stable . 

Item in an outhouse next the Streete a parcel ‘of Hay and pease 
and some ffrench wheatt att - ° ° . 

Item Hempe and filax undrest . . 

Item in one barne in the back lane in the said town of Presteigne 
one stacke of oatts att =. ° 

Item compost att the said Stable aoore and in ‘the said lane . 

Item linnen in the house of all sorts . ° 

Item in the said decedents house at Brynheere in " the saya 
County of Radnor and Diocese of Saint Davids is as followeth. 
Inprimis two bedds and bedsteade fower blanketts, two 

boulsters two pillowes one Rugge and Curteynes one brass 

pott one kettle three dishes of pewter posnett pothookes and 

linkes seaventy two cheeses about fower stone of butter two 

trinds one churne a cheese coule one halfe hogshead with other 

lumber a table and bench and five paire of sheetes a dresser 

and two shelves an old coffer a table in the chamber one 

paire of bellowes . . 
Item upon the Estate belonging to the said House. 

Inprimis Eight Cows, one Bull, fower Oxen 

Item eight yearlinge Beasts three calves . 

Item fower Bullocks one horse and three swine 

Item a Stacke of Oates 

Item a Tallett of Hay . 


05 02 03 


03 08 06 


03 10 00 
04 13 04 
10 00 00 
10 00 00 
02 00 00 
OI 10 00 
04 00 00 


10 03 04 


OI 10 00 


02 I0 00 
oo 10 00 


03 00 00 
00 02 06 
10 03 04 
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Item att his Lower House there a parcell of Hay 
Item due from the tennantts that occupy now the sd Estate 
Item Goods in the House att Hereford belonginge to the De- 

cedente late Cannonary in the Diocese of Hereford as followeth. 

In the Greate parlour the hangeings of the said roome about 
hundred ffoote of boards six leather chaires a table boarde 
and frame In the Chamber over the Kitchinge the hange- 
ings of the said roome a bedsteade matte-and coarde two 
curtaines and bedde curtaines a table trunck and frame 
ffower iron rodds eight cane chaires a little table three 
blanketts one rugge a counterpane two paire of Andirons 
two paire of bellowes a paire of tongues a fire shovell a paire 
of pothookes linkes and fleshforke five pewter dishes two 
pottingers two pewter candlesticks one tinne candlesticke 
one wier candelsticke one pigge two muggs seaven pewter 
plates two chamberpotts one bason two brasse potts one 
posnett one chaffiron dish one spitt one axe one payle one 
trunke and other lumber . 

Item in the Sellar of the said house two hogsheada, two wine 
casks one halfe hogshead one quarter barrell one tram 

Item in the Kitchen one jacke . : 

Item more in the said house the hangeings of two roomes and 
the hangeings of the study there . . 


“ A particular of debts oweinge to the said decedent: 


Inprimis Oweing by Edward Pryce Esqe + . 

Item oweinge by Richard Jones of Willey in the parich of 
Presteigne in the said Countie of Hereford Yeom .. 

Item oweinge by Mary Edwards of Bishops Castle in the Countie 
of Salop widow . 

Item oweinge by John Adames of Preateigne aforesaid . 

Item oweinge by Walter Davies of Llitton in the said p’ish of 
Presteigne ° 

Item due from William Walnesly for herbage in the p’ish of 
Presteigne and in the towneshipp of Lower Kinsham within the 
said parish for two years last past . . . . 

Item more for Teith Wood there 

Item due from Thomas Cornewall Esq: for Teyth Wood 

Item due from Ffrancis Woodhouse gent: for herbage in Combe 
in the said parish ° 

Item for his sisters grave in the Chancell of the said Church of 
Presteigne 

Item other small debts that are 8 *perate r 

Item Rents in arreare due to the decedent for the Teyths of 
severall towneshipps in the said parish of Presteigne aforesaid 
in the severall Counties of Radnor & Hereford 

Item a desperate debt of . . ° 

Item more one other desperate debt . - . . 

Item due from Mr. James Pryce for Teith in Combe . 


Sume tot: 
. Hue Howes & 


Apprizors ) Tuomas Evans. 


ix 


. £01 00 00 


15 00 00 


13 04 06 


00 I5 00 
00 06 08 


00 15 00 


12 10 00 
04 00 00 


©3 00 00 
IO 00 00 


OI 08 00 
02 00 00 
OI 00 00 
07 00 00 
02 15 00 


00 13 04 
04 00 00 


» 100 0O OO 


48 Oo 00 
02 00 00 
02 00 00 


440 08 08 
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Grant of Richard IT of the Custody of Beaumaris Castle to Gronow ap Tudor. 
Pat. Rot. 5 Ric. II, p. 2, m. 27. 


Gronov ap Tuder.—R’ Om’ib’ ad quos &c’: sal’t’m. Sciatis q’d co’misim’ 
dil’c’o Armig’o n’ro Gronov’ ap Tuder custodiam Castri n’ri de Beaumareys 
h’end’ ad totam vitam suam p’cipiendo p’ eadem custodia quadraginta libras 
p’ annu’ p’ manus Cam’arii n’ri North-Wall’ qui p’ tempore fu’it ad t’minos 
S’c’i Mich’is & Pasche p’ equales porc’o’es p’ut dil’c’us & fidelis n’r David 
Cradoke miles nuper custos d’c’i Castri ex concessione n'ra ad voluntatem 
n’ram p’ eadem custodia tempore suo p’cepit ex concessione n’ra p’d’c’a. Ita 
q’d p’d’c’us Gronov p’ tempore quo d’c’am custodiam sic h’uerit inveniat ad 
custos suos p’prios unu’ capellanu’ divina in Capella n’ra infra Castrum n’r’m 
p’d’c’m celebratur’ unu’ sub-constabular’ unu’ Janitorem & unu’ vigilem con- 
tinue co’morantes in Castro n’ro sup’ad’c’o sicut p’d’c’us David invenire 
tenebat’r. In cuj’ &c. T. R’x apud Westm’ xviii die Marcii. 

p’ Pre de privato sigillo. 





Grant of Hen. IV to Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland, of the County 
and Lordship of Anglesey, with Beawmaris Castle. 


Pat. Rot. 1 Hen. IV, p. 4, m. 7. 


Henr’ de Percy fil’.—R’ Om’ib’ ad quos &: sal’tm. Sciatis q’d de Gr’a 
nr’a sp’ali & ex c’ta sciencia nr’a concession’ carissimo & fideli consanguineo 
nro Henr’ de Percy fil’ Comitis Northumbr’ totum Com’ & d’nium de 
Angleseye in North-Wall’ cum Castro de Beaumarreys in eodem Com’ com- 
mota man’ia t’ras ten’ feodi firmas redditus s’vicia lib’or’ nativor’ tenencium 
rev’siones feoda militum advocaco’es prioratum’ eccli’ar’ hospitalium Cur’ 
turna Vicecomitum visus francipleg’ cum om’imodis p’ficiis eo’dem raglorias 
ringeldias senescalcias amobragia cum feodis p’ficiis & aliis reb’ quibuscumq’ 
ad d’cas raglorias ringeldias senescalcias & amobrogia quoquo modo 
spectantib’ escaetas thesaurum inventum vel inveniend’ forisf’curas deo- 
dandas wreccum maris & piscis regalis custumas prisas vinor’ & aliar’ 
m’candisar’ & rer’ quar’cumq’ applicandor’ & p’jciendor’ in Com’ p’d’co sup’ 
costeras maris ejusdem quocumq’ modo ven’int cum feriis m’catis franchesiis 
lib’tatib’ mineram plumbi & quor’cumq’ alior’ metallor’ & petrar’ una cum 
chaceis Warennis stagnis vivariis mariscis moris boscis & aliis reb’ que infra 
Com’ & d’nium p’d’ca aliquo modo em’g’e pot’unt una cum catallis felonu’ & 
fugitivor’ & illor’ qui obierint intestati escapia felonu’ & convictor’ de felonia 
vel p'dico’e fines exitus &am’ciamenta& fines p’ licencia concordandi suettum(?) 
prisone fines & redempco’es p’ feloniis murdris & p’dicione si eedem p’dico’es 
nos statum nr’m aut regnu’ nr’m non tangant & theoloneum oim’ & singular’ 
p’sonar’ de & in Com’ & d’ino p’d’cis p’ se & ministros suos ibidem levand’ 
colligend’ & seisiend’ ad opus suu’ & p’ficuu’ absq’ p’secuco’e vel clameo 
faciend’ penes nos heredes nr’os seu alium ministrum vel officiarium nr’i aut 
heredum nr’or’ quor’cumq’ p’ finib’ exitib’ am’ciamentis catallis redempco’ib’ 
theeloneis & escapiis suprad’cis: h’end’ & tenend’ eidem Henr’ ad totam 
vitam suam ad gub’nand’ p’se & ministros suos p’prios ad voluntatem suam 
p’ p’ficuo suo faciend’ se’dm leges consuetudines & usus rat’onabiles Angl’ & 
North-Wall & p’cium p’dictar’ adeo plene & integre sicut nos eadem Com’ & 
@nium Commota man’ia t’ras ten’ feodi firmas redditus s’vicia rev’siones 
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feoda advocaco’es cur’ turna visus francipleg’ raglorias ringeldias senescalcias 
& amobragia p’d’ca habuim’ seu h’re deberem’ si in manib’ nr’is p’priis re- 
manerent absq’ aliquo nob’ vel heredib’ nr’is reddendo p’ Com’ d’nio & reb’ 
p’d@’cis ligeancia ppl’i officiis regalib’ Justiciatus & Cancellariatus nob’ & 
heredib’ nr’is plene & integre semp’ salvis. Et ult’ius de ub’iori gr’a nr’a & 
ex c’ta sciencia nr’a concessimus p’fato Henr’ om’ia arreragia denarior’ que 
nob’ de exitib’ & p’ficiis quar’cumq’ rer’ infra Com’ & d’nium p’d’ca tam 
tempore d’ni R’ nup’ Regis Ang!’ sc’di post conquestum q’am tempore Will’i 
Lescrop Chivaler defuncti debebant’ & levari debent ut p’dc’m est In cujus 


&e. §. RB’. apub Westm’ xii. die Octob’r. 
P’ b’re de Privato Sigills. 





Proposed grant of lands within Beaumaris by Henry VIII to John Moyle and 
Humphrey Owen. 


[Signed Bill.] To the King our souu’ain lord. 


Please it your highness of your moost noble and habundaunt grace to graunt 
your g’cious l’res patente in due fourme to be made according to the 
tenour hereafter ensuyng. 

Henry R. 

Rex omnibus ad quos, &c. Sciatis q’d nos de gr’a nr’a speciali ac ex certa 
sciencia & mero motu nr’is, dedimus concessimus, & hac p’nti carta n’ra 
confirmauimus ac p’ p’sentes damus & concedimus dilectis & fidelibus nr’is 
Johanni Moyle, s’uienti dilecti Consiliarij nr’i Thome, cardinalis Ebor’ Can- 
cellarij n’ri,ac Humfrido Owen’, om’ia & singula terr’, tenementa, domos, 
gardina, vetera fossata & edificia nr’a quecumq’ cum om’ib’ p’ti’n suis, situat’ 
& iacen’ circa villam nr’am de Bello marisco, al’ dict? Bewmarys, in Com’ 
n’ro Anglesie, infra principalitatem nr’am Northwallie, vocat’ le Kinge 
Diches, tam infra muralia, q’m e’x muralia ville n’re p’dicte. Habend’ & 
tenend’ om’ia & sing’la terr’, ten’ta, domos, gardina, & vetera fossata p’d’ca 
cum om’ibus & singulis suis p’t’in, p’fatis Johanni Moyle & Humfrido Owen’, 
ad terminw’ vite eor’ & alterius eor’ diucius viuentis, tantum de nobis & hered’ 
nr’is p’ s’uicium reddend’ inde nobis & hered’ nr’is annuatim, durant’ vita 
eor’, and Alterius eor’ diucius viuentis, in Festo Natiuitatis sancti Johannis 
baptiste, vnam Rosam rubiam, si petatur, p’ om’ibus reddit’ s’uiciis & de- 
mand’ quibuscumq’. Et hoc absq’ aliquo Reddit’ Fine, Feodo, compo’, vel 
aliquo alio seu aliquibus alijs inde nobis & hered’ nr’is reddend’, soiuend seu 
faciend’. Et eo q’d exp’ssa mencio, &c. 


[Enrolled on Patent Roll, 13 Henry VIII, p. 1, m. 24.] 





Return to John de Foale and Sir Thomas of Canterbury of the state of 
Beaumaris Castle and armature. No date. 


Wallia, Bag No. 3, No. 13. 


A monsire Joh’n de Foxle & Syre Thomas de Cantebrugg’ du Conseyl 
nostre treshonurable Seygn’ le Prince mostre......Medefeud Conestable de 
Beumareys Cum v’ me avez nadgueres mande p’ vos lett’es q’ je feysse 
ap’tement mettre totes maneres des armures & autres necessaries q’ je 
usse en le dit Chastel p’r le dit Chastel defendre & p’r garnisture del temps 
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Syre Huwe de Lemenistre & ensement totes maneres des armures & neces- 
saries q’ sount pus le temps le dit Sir' Huwe de novel achatez fors pris Ble 
vyn Chars & pescoue E q’ je feysse mesurer p’ galuns tot le mel q’ je avey 
en le dit Chastel & le nombre des galons en le dit roule feysse entrer & cel 
roule bien & ap’tement fet feysse mander a Conewey icest Samady-Sachez 
Sires en dreyt des armures & des autres necessaries de ces q’ je ay trovez je 
les ay fet entrer en roule sulom vostre mandement mes en dreyt des totes 
man’es de choses q’ tochint le temps Sire Huwe de Lemenist’r & ensement 
de choses q’ sont pus le temps le dit Sire Huwe de novel achatez cest des- 
conue chose q’nt a may desicum la garde du dit Chastel me fut tart bayle. 
En dreyt du mel v’re mandement ay je parforni cum ipiert en cel roule de 
soz escrit. 

Grevuse defautes q’ sont audit Chastel.—Les portes covendreunt molt 
estre redresses & amendez & les locs changes & noveles mis a la porte dever 
le North covendreyt une bone Barbecane & forte & al aut’r porte enseme’t o 
bones barres. 

E des portes colices covendreyt il penser pur enseurer le lus 

E auxi q’ le dit Chastel fut enclos de un mantel de piere & de Chauz ou 
de bon piel. 

E les fossez rases & fetes plus parfoundes. 

E les petites mesones q’ sount de deens le cors du Chastel serreyt g’ant 
mester de les fere coverer & redresser & amender les gutt’es & les dites 
mesones fer’ netter de ordure. 

E q’ les fundamentz des Turreles seunt de dens coinetties & les issue3 des 
garderobes q’ pleynes sont de ewe & de ordure & enpiere le fundement. 

Armatur’ & alia necessaria in Castro Bellimarisci inventa pro tuicione 
ejusd’m in adventu Joh’is de Medefeld Constabular’ ibid’m vid’t ix® die Junij 
anno p’incipat’ E’. p’ine’ vj°. 

Armatur’.—vj. Bacenet’t debiles & parvi valoris iiij. accoton’ iiij. 
hauberjon’ debiles & parvi valoris ii. Corcett’ ferr’ xxx. Targ’ vet’es & debiles 
no’ repat’. 

Balist’.—Une balist’ de Tour de Cornu viz p’ ead’m tendend’ j. Balist’ de 
cornu ij. ped’ j. balist’ de cornu j. ped’ ij. balist’ de Ifo ij. ped’ de novo rep’at’ 
ij. balist’ de Omello ij. ped’ simul de novo rep’at’ p’ dict’ Const’. 

Balist’.—xxviij. balist’? de Ifo unius pedis de quib’ predc’us Const’ fecit 
rep’ar’ xiiij. & xiiij. non repant’r quia non possunt tendi propt’ debilitatem 
xx. balist’ de Omell’ unius ped’ ita debiles q’d non possunt tendi. 

Baldr’ .—iiij. Baldr’ debiles & parvi valoris p’ balist’ unius ped’ tentend’. 

Minut’ q’arell’.—xij. parve cist’? cum minutis quarell’ vet’ibus. 

Arc’,—xxix. arc’ manuales de Omello, 

Ingen’.—Unw’ parvu’ Ingen’ stans sup’ mur’ q’d vocat’r Trebuchet. 

Nuces.—vij. nuces ereas springaldis. 

Springald’.—iiij. Springald’ vet‘es jacentes & non rep’at’ cum ferremento 
debili eisd’ p’tinent’. 


Sp’ingaldis. , 

Magn’ q/’arell’.—viij¢ magn’ quarell’ cum ere pennati p’ sp’ingaldis 
prede’is. 

Nec’aria erea.— Due forme eree p’ pilis plumbeys fundend’ iiij. forme eree 
rotunde p’ pil’ p’dc’is tractandis ij. rote eree polye pro eisdem. 

Mel.—xviij** & xvj. galon’ mell’ mensurat’ p’ mandat’ p’ mandatu’ d’ni 
Joh’ de Foxle & d’ni Th’ de Canterbrugg’. 
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Ferr’.—ccv** & xvj. pec’ ferri de quib’ lib’ Helye Fabr’ op’anti in castro 
prede’o ad barras faciend’ p’ quib’dam fenestris in d’co Castro ligand’ vj** & 
xviij. pec’ & p’ quib’d’ aliis nece’ariis dic’m Castru’ tangentib’ & sic remane’t 
ix** pecie & xvj. 

Calebs.—xxxix.—garb’ calibis & xiiij. gadd’ de quib’ lib’ d’co fab’r pro 
quib’dam necessariis d’ni nr'i princ’ ibid’m faciend’ xj. gadd’ sicut pat’ p’ 
particl’as penes Const’ pred’m & sic remane’t xxxix. garb’ & iij. gadd’. 

Q’ant a bone defense fere au dit Chastel si vous ne enveyez autres armures 

q’ uncor ne sount je ne sey meylur’ defense vier fors q’ de pieres. 





Note —Addressed to Henry Norres condemned and executed on a Charge of 
criminal Commerce with Anne Bulleyn. 1 May, 1536. 


CONCERNING THE STATE OF BEAUMARIS CASTLE. 


Undated. From Ric. Bulkeley to Henry Norris. Date (?) a year or two pre- 
vious to above. 

my singler good m’t(aster) in my most humble man’ I have me 
com’endet unto you you for yo’r assured good m’t(aster)ship & kind- 
nes shewed unto me at all tymes & in especiall now of late for I p(er)ceyve 
by my s’vant lewes that my bak frynds Edward Gruff & Doctor Elyn (? Ely- 
ver) have made meanes unto m’t Secretary to be s(ome)nwhat in displeasure 
with me, for what so ev(er) surmyse they have made I trust God willing they 
shall nev(er) prove no thing agaynst me (for all that they doe is nothing but 
for invie) please hit you to be adv’(er)tised that I have receyved yo’r lrez’ 
(letters) by my s(er)vant lewes comanndyng me by the same to tayke the 
charche (charge) of the castell & to vew the artillary ther & to se the 
p(er)sons savely kept for both yo’r m’t(aster)shipp discharge & myn Andso 
according to yo’r lre I as yo’r deputie duryng yo’r pleasur have so done. 
Notw’thstond(ing) my laydy velavill late wif to S(ir) Roland & her sonne in 
law Will(ia)m ap Rob(er)t whiche was with you lately in london made re- 
fusall to deliv(er) upp the castell, notwithstonding yo’r l’re in the pre(se)nce 
of mayny people say(i)ng that yo’r lre was of non effect, & also refused to 
obey the same, & I maide answeyr say(i)ng that yo’r lre was sufficient dis- 
charge unto theym for greatt’r matt(er) then the deliv(eri)e of a castell, not- 
withstonding I was fayne to directe out the King(es) writt of sub pena unto 
the said dame Annes & her sonne in law to cu’me & apper afor me & for that 
she wold dep(ar)t owt of the said castell And so now I have the said Castell 
in custody & wyll kepe the same [ trust God willing for yo’r discharge till I 
may know yo’r further pleasure And I have not sene a howse moor rudely 
kept in my liff for thei is not almost oon chambre w’th in the said castell 
that a man may lye Drye within - And where the said Dame Agnes maketh 
clayme unto part of the artillary now beyng within the said castell whiche 
as god knoweth is but symple, as yo’r m’t(aster)ship shall know herafter, 
for she hathe no Right title so to doe, for of trothe when Sir Roland m’r(ur)- 
thered a man in my lord Cardinall is tyme, then as you know he did forfeit 
all the goods that he hade, and then he made sute to be at his fyne w’th the 
king for his offence & so was sworne upon a boke with others what goods he 
was wurth, and he sweyr that he was wurth fiyve hundurt marks in goods be- 
sides a hundurt marks wurth of artillary whiche he said that was the king & 
holly & he nev(er) mayde fyne untothe Kings highnes for non suche artillary 
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Wherbye hit appereth playnly that the same dame Agnes hath no title unto 
the said artillarye nor that yo’r m’t(aster)ship ogh (ought) not to make eny 
recompens for the same And if hit please you to send me yo’r further 
pleasur by this berer how ye wold I shuld order all things and as towching 
the fees I shall according to yo’r comaundment kepe the same tyll I shall 
know further of yo’r comaundment And if hit please you that I may havea 
deputacon by this berer & also to know how mayny souldiors yo’r maist(er)- 
ship will have ther kept & aft(er) what facion ye will have theym intreyted 
I shalbe gladde Yo’r pleasur to me knowen tothe utt’rmost of my power to 
accomplish the same And thus o’r lord p(re)s(er)ve you long to co(n)tynew 
with increase of hono’r from Bewmares the xxvjth daie of Junij. 
Yo’r own assured at yo’r will & comaundment to the utt’rmost 
of his power 
RicHaRD BULKELEY. 
(Endorsed) To the Right honorable and my Singler good maister Henry 
Norres Esquyer for the body Cheiff of the kings p’vey 
Chambre hie Chamblayn of Northwales & Constable of 
the Kings Castell of Bewmares. 





Extent of Burgages, Lands, etc., assigned for the Castle of Beawmaris. 
(Wallia, Misc. Bag, No. 8 (74.) 


Extenta burgag’ & terrar’ bosci turbarie & redditu’ ap’d Bellu’ Mariscu’ pro 
castro ibid’m assignator’ & div’sis habitationib’ ibid’m lib’ator’. 


Burgagia Curtilagia terre liberat’ d’nicis D’ni Princ’ & Burgensib’ ville de 
Bello Mar’. 

D’nic’ Cast?i—In d@nicis Cast’i sunt cciiij** xviij acre t’re arabil’ p’t acr’ 
iiijd. 

It? in magno p’ato q’d vocat’ Kingesmede vij acr’ & d’i & redd’ p’ annu’ 
xxx sol’. 


vijs. 
It’ in p’ato jux’a castru’ iiij acr’ & valent p’ annu’ x so’. 
It’ in mora ibid’ iiij acr’ t’rbarie & valent p’ annu’ ijs. It’ in bosco de L’am- 


qui thol xxiij acr’ q’ valent p’ ann’ iijs. 
xd. It’m xxiij acr’ de pessima pastur’ in montib’ q’ valent p’ annu’ xxiijd. 

Lib’at’ Burg’.—D’no Will’o de Felton’ v Burg’a j curtilag’ in longitud’ ix 
p’ticaru’ in latitud’ viij p’tic’. Et uta acras t’re de meliori. It’m iij acr’ in 
quodam pendente pastur’ 

No’ resid’.— Walt’o de Wintonia iij burg’ j curtilag’ in long’ xiij p’ticar’ in 
latitud’ iiij p’t’? & di. Aliud curtilag’ in long’ v p’ticar’ in latitud’ ij p’t’. 
Et ita acr’ t’re videl’t xxti de melior’ x de p’x’a melior’ & xxti de t’ra montana. 

No’ resid’ p’ attorn’ suff’ de g’acia p’inc’-—Will’o de Danecastel j burg’ j 
curtilag’ in long’ vij p’ticar’ in latit’ iij p’tic’. Et xuta acr’ t’re videl’t xxti de 
melior’ x de p’x’a melior’ de t’ra montana. 

No’ resid’ iij vac’.—Mag’ro Jacobo vj burg’ cum j crofto j rode t’re. 

David ap Eingnon vj Burg’ xuta vij acr’ d’i videl’t xvj de melior’ xj acr’ & 
di de p’x’a melior xxti de terra montana xij acr’ pastur’ in q’adam mora ver- 
sus Bodegelwych’. 
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No’ resid’ vij vac’.—D’no Thome Danvers xj burg’ et xita vj acr’ t’re videl’t 
xxti de melior’ & xxti vj de p’x’a meliori. 

Emmerico Ingeniatori ij burg’ j curtilag’ in long’ vij p’tic’ & d’i in latitud’ 
vp'tic’. Et xuta viij acr’ t’re videl’t xviij de melior’.x de p’x’a melior’ xxti de 
tra montana. 

Will’o P’et iiijor burg’ j curtilag’ in long’ xiij p’tic’ in latit’ vij p’tic’. Et 
xxti viij acr’ t’re videl’t viij de melior’ v de p’x’a melior’ xv de t’ra montana. 

John de Hardeleye ij burg’ et xxxti acr’ t’re videl’t x de meliori v de p’x’a 
melior’ xv de t’ra mo’t’. It’m j acr’ & d’i in quod’ pendente & iiij acr’ p’ve 
pasture. 

Joh’i Derling’ j Burg’. Et xxti viij acr’ terre videl’t viij de melior’ v de 
p’x’a melior’ xv de t’ra mont’. 

Henr’ de Walton’ j Burg’ & d’ij curtilag’ in longit? vj p’tic’ in latitud’ iiij 
pt’. Et xxti viij acr’ t’re videl’t viij de melior v de p’x’a mel’ xv de t’ra 
montana, 

Ric’us de Wheth’el nu’c ten’ (sic). 

Jurdano de Bradeford j Burg’. Et xxti viij acr’ t’re videl’t viij de melior’ 
v de p’x’a meliori xv de t? mo’. 

ij vac’.—Yereward ap Eingnon iiij burg’ j curtilag’ in long’ x p’tic’ in lat’ 
iijp’t’?. Et xxtijac’r et j roda vz’ vj de melior’ iij de"p’x’a melior’ xj & j roda 
de terra montana. It’ iij acr’ in q’oda’ pendent’ pastur’. 

Alano de Kerkeby ij burg’ 

Thomas Crossewilmot iiij burg’. Et xvj acr’ terre videl’t vj de melior’ iij 
de p’x’a meliori vij de t’ra montana. 

Ricardus de Hokenhale j Burg’ j curtilag’ in long’ iiij p’t’ in & latitud? iiij 
p’tic’. Et x acr’ terre vid’ ij acr’ & d’i de melior’ ij de p’x’a melior’ v’ acr’ & 
di de t’ra montana. 

Walt’o fil’ Walt’i de Picherhous j burg’ et j curtilag’ in long’ viij p’ticar’ 
in latit’ iiij p’t? & d’i. 

No’ resid’.—Lodowico de Felton’ ij burg’ j curtilag’ in long’ x p’ticar’ in 
latitud’ iij p’tic’ & xxx acr’ t’re videl’t novem acr’ de p’x’a melior’ xxti j de 
tra montana. 

Will’o Le Barbur ij burg’ j curtilag’ in long’ v p’ticar’ in latit’ iiij p’t’ & 
aliud curtilag’ in long v p’ticar’ in latit’ ij p’tic’. Et xij acr’ t’re videl’t vj 
de melior’ iij de p’x’a melior’ & iij de t’ra montana. It’ j acr’ & d’i pastur’ in 
q’od’ pendente. 4 

Joh’es Cisson j Burg’. Et xv acr’ t’re videl’t ix de p’x’a melior’ vj de t’ra: 
montana. 

Joh’es de Lancastel’ ij burg’ Et xxti acr’ t’re videl’t ij de melior’ iiij de 
p’x’a melior’ xiiij de t’ra mon’. 

Ric’ de Hwetele j burg’ & d’i. Et x acr’ t’re videl’t vj de p’x’a melior’ iiij 
de t’ra montana. ; 

Will’s Lewelyn ij Burg’. Et xij acr’ t’re videl’t ij de melior’ iiij de p’x’a 
melior’ vj de t’ra mont’. 

Will’s Pilard ij Burg’ j curtilag’ in long’ x p’t’ & di’ in latit’ v p’tic’. Et 
x acr’ terre vid’ ij de melior’ iiij de p’x’a melior’ iiij de t’ra mont’. 

Rie’ fil’ Nicholai pistor j Burg’ x acr’ t’re videl’t iiij de melior’ ij de p’x’a 
melior’ iiij de terra mont’ & di’a acra pastur’ in quod’ pendente. 

Walt’o fil’ Gilb’ti de Hwithulle j Burg’. j curtilag’ in long’ x p’tic’ in latit 
iiij p’t’. Et xv acr’ t’re videl’t ij acr’ & d’i de meliori ij de p’x’ameliori x acr’ 
& di de t’mont’. 
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Rog’o Capell’o. j Burg’. 

Will’o Scherman ij Burg’ Et iiij acr’ terre vid’ ij de melior’ & ij de 
p’x’amel’, 

Will’o Saleman ij Burg’ & @’i. j curtilag’ in long’ v p’tic’ & d’i in latit? iiij 
p’tic’ & aliud curtilag’ in long’ v p’tic’ in latit’ ij p’tic’ & di. Et x acr’ t’re 


Jurdano Carnifici j burg’ j curtilag” in long’ iij p’t’? & uni’ q’art’ in latitud’ 
ij & uni’ q’ar. Et iiij acr’ t’re de p’x’amel’. 

Vac’.—-Will’o Crokedoc j Burg’. 

No’ resid’,—Gilb’o de Salle j Burg’ j curtilag’ in longit’ v p’tic’ in latit’ 
iiij p’t’? Et x acr’ t’re vid’ iiij acr’ & d’i de p’x’ameliori v acr’ d’i de t’ra 
montana, 

Hugoni le Corner j Burg’ j curtilag’ in long’ p’tic’ in lat’ v p’tic’. Et xj 
acr’ tr'e videl’t ij acr’ & d’i de mel’ ij de p’x’amel’ vj acr’ & d’i de t’ra mont’. 

David fil’ Nic’lai de Blithefeld j Burg’ Et vj acr’ t’re vid’ ij de mel’ ij de 
p’x’amel’ ij de t’ra mont’. 

Joh’i fil’ Alani de Copelond ij Burg’ Et x acr’ t’re vid’t ij de mel’ ij de 
p’x’amelior’ et sex de t’ra mont’. 

Rob’o Messor j Burg’ & d’i curtil’ in long’ iiij p’t’ in latitud’ iij p’tic’? Et 
vj acr’ t’re ij de melior’ ij de p’x’amel’ ij de t’ra mont’. 

Hnr’o Ringild j Burg’ & di’ iiij acre t’re vid’t ij de melior’ ij de p’x’amel’, 
It’ ij acr’ pastur’ in quodam pendente. 

Rob’o le Engleys j Burg’ viiij acr’ t’re vide’t ij de mel’ ij de p’x’amel’ iiij 
de t’ra mont’. 

Emme de Orel j Burg’. 

Joh’i de Evias iij Burg’ viij acr’ tr’e & j roda vid’t ij acr’ & d’i cum j roda 
de melior’ ij de p’x’amel’ iij & d’i de t’ra mont’. 

Will’o Coco ij Berg’ j curtilag’ in long’ v p’tic’ in latit’ iij p’t? Et viijacr’ 
t’re vid’ iiij acr’ de p’x’amelior’ iij & d’i t’ra mont’ (?). 

No’ resid’.—Henrico de Feltone j curtilag’ in Long’ x p’ticar’ in latitud’ 
iiij p’tic’ & d’i Et xv acr’ terre vid’t iiij acr’ & d’i de p’x’amel x & d’i de 
tra mont’. 

Vac’.—Thome de Meyngne j Burg’ viij acr’ t’re vid’t iiij acr’ & di’ de 
p’x’amelior iij acr’ & d'i de t’ra montana. 

Rob’o de Awelton’ ij Burg’. 

Will’o de Kerkeby j Burg’ Et iiij acre terre vid’t ij de mel’ & ij de 
p’x’amel’. 

Thome de Edlingh’m j Burgh’ j curtil’ in long’ vj p’tic’ in latit’ iiij p’tic’ 
viij acr’ t’re & j roda vz iiij & di de p’x’amel’ & j roda de t’ra mont’ (?). 

Hug’ Beruby j burg’ & iiij acr’ t’re de p’x’amel’. 

Petro fil’ Ric’ de Hyb’n j burg’ j curtilag’ in long’ v p’tic’ in lat’ iij p’t 
Et vj acr’ terre videl’t iiij de p’x’amel’ ij de t’ra mont’. It’ ij acr’ & di 
pastur’ in quod’ pendente. 3 

Rob’ de Preston’ j Burg’. 1Rob’tus le Engleis nu’c tenet. 

Jokyn Le Corner j Burg’ & di & iiij acr’ t’re de p’x’amelior’. 

Eingnon Bath j Burg’. 

Rog’ Fabro j Burg’ & d’i. Et viij acr’ terre vid’t iiij acr’ & d’i de p’x’amel’ 
iij acr’ & d’i de t’ra mont’. 

Nich’o de Neuborg j burgag’. 





1 In different ink. 
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Roberts of Maentwrog. They are very similar to each 
other both in execution and the inscriptions them- 
selves, which differ principally as to certain numerals. 

Their general character will be readily understood 
from the accompanying representation of one of them, 
taken from a rubbing sent some years ago by Mr. Wynne 
of Peniarth to Professor Westwood, who has described 
it and others in the Arch. Camb. of 1856, p. 139. The 
stone here represented measures 12 ins. by 10 ins., and 
has its letters fairly cut, although by no means of pure, 
classical character. The form of the R, and bottom of 
the third p, and the shortness of the top and bottom 
cross-strokes of the x, are, to use the language of Mr. 
Westwood, somewhat “rustic”. In front of the in- 
scription are two letters, the first of which is rather 
straighter and thinner than is represented in the cut. 
The second one is one of the usual forms of the in- 
verted ©, the other being’ that of a horizontal v form. 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce, to whom the inscription was 
submitted by Mr. Westwood, conjectures that the first 
of these characters is an accident. Is it possible that 
the first was intended for a horizontal v, but, having the 
point turned the wrong way, was condemned, and the 
inscription recommenced with the other form of the in- 
verted c? (See fig. 1.) 

Another of these stones has only thé inverted c, with- 
out a second centurial mark, and p. xxu. A third has 
what at first sight might be taken for Divi, except that 
what appears to be a D is probably an inverted c. The 
numerals are P. XxI. A fourth stone has the same word, 
but with apparently a second 1, and the numerals xxxv. 
Another stone came from the same locality, but is not 
very legible. Mr. Grover, who has directed his atten- 
' tion to these inscribed stones, consulted Professor Hub- 
ner, who thinks that the apparent piv1 should be read 
C. IVL.; and in the case of de fourth stone, c. vir. If 
the learned Professor is right, we should then have four 
centurial stones commemorating the completion of dif- 
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ferent portions of some work, and the name of the cen- 
turio, Julius Perpetuus. 

Of the stones said to have been removed from Tomen- 

-Mur, one is built up in the terrace-wall of Tan-y-bwlch 
Scone, and is also described by Professor Westwood. 
In the upper part of the stone are some indented lines 
of uncertain meaning. Below, and somewhat to the 
left, a rude s; and to the right, xxx1x. Here interme- 
diate letters may have existed, but they did not appear 
in the rubbing. (See fig. 2.) 

In the usual Roman ornamental framework we read 


> AND 
P. XXXIX 


and below, on another frame, but without the triangu- 
lar appendages, is 


> IVLI 
MANS. 


These are read by Dr. Bruce, CENTVRIO AND... P. XXXIX. 
CENTVRIO IVLII MANS. How the names of AND. and MANS. 
are to be completed is doubtful. Mr. Grover reads 
Andrasius. The amount of work done by the century 
of Julius Mans... is not given, apparently from want of 
space, unless a part of the stone is lost; but as far as 
the cut enables one to judge, this is not the case. What 
the upper portion of the stone originally contained is 
very doubtful; but if it was always much the same as 
at present, it is not impossible but that the xxxIx may 
denote the work done by the century of Julius Mans... 
and which could not be introduced in its proper place. 

One of the Tomen-y-mur stones, or rather, unfortu- 
nately, only a fragment of one, and measuring about 
15 ins. long, has beautifully cut letters of 33 ins. in 
height. The remains of the letters may, Dr. Bruce sug- 
gests, be the first three letters of propretor; but the 
character, and probably the date, of the inscription are 
different from these less carefully executed centurion 
stones. (See fig, 3.) 

Another fragment of an inscribed stone (see fig. 4), 
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a of the same class, is at Dolau Cothy House, and 
as been figured in the same volume of the Journal (p. 
252). The letters are well formed, and nearly 2 ins. high. 
The number, however, is much larger than in many of 
those previously mentioned; and still more so than that 
recorded on a stone which is, or lately was, used as a seat 
in a cottage porch at Llanio in Cardiganshire, which place 
has been satisfactorily identified with the Loventium of 
the Itinerary, lying on the main line between Maridu- 
num and Mons Heriri, at its junction with another line 
leading to Isca or Caerleon by Gaer. The inscription, 
as given in Meyrick’s Cardigan, is COHORS SECVNDZ 
AVGVSTA FECIT QVINQVE PASSVS,-—a remarkably small 
amount of work for a whole cohort, when we find that 
a single century completed seven times as much. Accord- 
ing to the same proportion, a cohort should have com- 
pleted nearly eighty paces instead of five, as a cohort 
during the early empire consisted of-six centuries. 

Dr. Collingwood Bruce, in his communication to Mr. 
Westwood, says :—‘‘On the Antonine Wall’ numerous 
slabs are found ascribing the erection of so much of that 
structure to such a cohort or legion. Lately, however, I 
have noticed some in stones such as you have sent me 
sketches of; but the point which puzzled me was the 
small number of paces noted. I am inclined to think 
that the paces of work done apply rather to the wall of 
the station,—including, perhaps, a certain amount of 
the garrison buildings inside,—than to the great barrier 
Wall.” In his account of the Wall he alludes to four 
centurial stones which record nothing but the names of 
the centurions, and so far differ from the examples found 
in Wales. 

That these stones commemorate a certain amount of 
work done seems to be a matter of little question; but 
some doubt may arise whether P can stand for pes as 


1 The West Kilpatrec stone from this wall commemorates that in 
the time of Hadrian, vEx . LEG . XX.V.V.F.P.P. iilicpx!, or “the 
Vexillarii of the Twentieth Legion, the valiant and victorious, exer 
cuted 4442 paces.” In this inscription the P is repeated. 
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well as passus; and yet it seems improbable that the 
same letter should stand for two lengths, one of which 
is five times as long as the other. Passus is also de- 
noted by p.s.; and in Godwin's Handbook for Archeolo- 
gists only this abbreviation is given, that of P being 
unnoticed. One might be tempted to suggest that, to 
lessen the contrast between the work of a cohort of a 
legion (five paces) with that of a century of thirty-nine, 
that in one instance we are to understand pedes, and in 
the other passus,—a supposition, however, which does 
not remove, although it may to some extent lessen the 
apparent anomaly. If, however, passus is to be under- 
stood in all cases, the difference that now presents some 
difficulty can only be accounted for by the great dissi- 
milarity of the work done. In the case of the Tomen- 
y-mur stones there cannot be much doubt but that the 
measurements refer to the magnificent and carefully 
built walls of the station, and that the century under 
the command of Julius Perpetuus built a considerable 
portion ; for it may be supposed that these were not the 
only records of their labours. The records that do sur- 
vive account for 651 feet, whereas the longest sides of 
the work measure only 500 feet. 

The two other inscriptions unfortunately only give 
portions of the names of the centurions, 

Whether mans is to be supplemented with UETTII or 
INI, a8 Dr. Bruce conjectures, or any other termination, 
must remain doubtful, at least for the present. 

Near the camp is what has been called by some a 
reservoir, and by others an amphitheatre. That the 
latter assignation is correct there can be little doubt, 
and, even were it not such, it could not easily from its 
construction have been a reservoir. One, moreover, 
would have been of little use, as a small lake near 
receives a stream that runs close to the camp. Pen- 
nant merely describes it ‘‘as an oval enclosure about 
thirty-six yards long and twenty-seven wide in the 
middle, surrounded by a high mound of earth, but 
without a foss. There were two entrances, one opposite 
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to the other, and near one end a part seems to have 
been divided off by a wall, whose foundation still re- 
mains.” In some respects this account will apply to the 
present state of things with the exception of what is 
said about the wall at one end, no traces of which re- 
main, and which may have been of a later period, 
and probably never any part of the original arrange- 
ment. Mr. W. Wynn Williams, in his interesting and 
important account of a great amphitheatre at Tre’r 
dryw bach in Anglesey, in the last number of the 
Journal, states that the internal diameter of this work 
is 81 feet,' the thickness of the mound 21, and the 
height from 10 to 12 feet. It is, therefore, of much 
smaller dimensions than the Anglesea theatre, but pro- 
bably large enough for the requirements of the garrison 
and their families. The one at Tre’r dryw has an inter- 
nal diameter of 165 feet, which, Mr. Williams remarks, 
is about the same size as the amphitheatre at Richbo- 
rough. Mr. Williams also mentions works very like an 
amphitheatre on a farm called Crag in Caernarvonshire, 
which has every appearance of being connected with the 
Roman camp which has given its name to the church 
of Is-gaer (p.36). The second legion also had its amphi- 
theatre at Caerleon. At present it is believed no other 
amphitheatres, besides those here noticed, are known 
to exist in Wales, although they are found at Dor- 
chester, Silchester, Cirencester, Colchester, and, as al- 
ready mentioned, at Richborough. The accompanying 
illustration is from a drawing by Mr. Blight, and gives 
a very faithful representation of it. The surrounding 
bank is composed of ordinary soil, which must, at least 
partially, have been brought from elsewhere, as there is 
no ditch or foss which would have supplied so much 
material. 

In conclusion, one word about the name of Mons 
Heriri being given to a height so distant from the Heriri 
proper, now known as Snowdon. This name is now con- 
fined to a very narrow area, but formerly included the 


? Pennant calls it thirty-six yards. 
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highlands of Caernarvonshire and Merioneth for many 
miles round: thus even Conway is described by Higden 
and Matthew of Westminster as built at the foot of 
Snowdon (see an. 1283); and to this day the whole 
range in which this Roman station is included is called 
Craigiau Heriri: thus also, in medizval times, the Forest 
of Snowdon extended for miles; so that if Mons is to 
be applied only to the height on which the camp stands, 
the meaning of Mons Heriri may be the hill in Heriri, 
not the hill of Heriri. 
E. L. BarnwE... 
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Correspondence. 


OLD KING COLE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—In Williams’ Dictionary of Eminent Welshmen we read that 
one Coel ap Meurig, a contemporary of Agricola, and king of Britain, 
is made by Langhorne to have lived two hundred and eighty-nine 
years, and hence his celebrity in song as ‘‘ Old King Cole.’”’ But has 
not another king of Britain, also called Coel (Godebog), as good a 
claim to be the original of the song alluded to? The wonderful 
longevity of Ap Meurig is not likely to have been a matter of tradition, 
while there are circumstances connected with Coel Godebog (whether 
his existence is mythical or not) which may have led to the handing 
down of his name. He is distinguished in the long pedigrees made 
up for Henry VII, and given in the Appendix of Wynne’s History of 
Wales, as a “right worthy king,” a distinction that is not assigned to 
any other in the lists. Then, if the Welsh accounts are to be received, 
he was the father of Helen, the mother of Constantine the Great; and 
although this fiction has been long since exploded, yet there are still 
many who adhere to the old faith of the Karl of Colchester, one of 
the titles of this Coel, and of his daughter Helen. But whatever be 
the truth or fable of this story, it is by no means impossible but that 
there is some connexion between this name and that of ‘old Cole’’; 
and that if such is the case, I would respectfully suggest it is to this 
Coel, and not that marvellous example of longevity, the son of Meurig. 


I am, dear Sir, yours very obediently, 
An AncrentT Briton. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


Str,—In the last number of the Journal appears a letter of Mr. R. 
V. Kyrke with reference to a Roman altar near Hope. At the end of 
his letter your correspondent adds, ‘‘it is said that a Roman road went 
up the Nant-pill Valley.” There is a good foundation for such a 
statement; for although, as far as I am aware, no actual vestiges of 
the Romans have been discovered, yet a Roman road is known to exist 
some feet below the surface, running from Glascoed to Pant-derwydd, 
following the old road which rejoins the present turnpike-road at 
Pen-dinas after passing Aber-derfyn. Derfyn is ¢erminus, and may 
indicate the presence of the Romans on this line. From this point 
there is every probability that the line followed the present road by 
Tafarn Dywych, making straight for Caergai or the Tomen at Bala. 
That the Minera mines were known to the Romans has been proved 
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by the discovery of several mining tools of decided Roman character. 
Many inquiries have been made concerning them at various times, but 
without the least success. Much has yet to be done in tracing out 
the numerous lines of communication throughout North Wales, and 
especially in Denbighshire. Will Mr. Kyrke assist in so desirable a 
work ? 

B. L. 


WELSH GUIDE-BOOKS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1z,—I have often been amused at the pertinacity with which writers 
of Welsh guide-books repeat, one after the other, blunders and myths 
which have been over and over again proved to be such. Where the 
scissors is more used than the pen, this perpetuation of blunders 
might be expected’; but what is hardly to be expected, is the fact that 
a’ writer who evidently considered himself highly qualified to describe 
and print his various tours, should, in spite of his own eyes, have 
made’ one of the most extraordinary blunders conceivable. At p. 140 
of his first volume of his Walk through Wales, the Rev. Richd. Warner 
thus: describes Bangor on his visit, Aug. 22, 1797: ‘The town of 
Bangor, though small, is neat and clean, and watered by ‘ Deva’s 
wizard stream,’ which flows under an elegant bridge of five arches. This 
river springs from the foot of the mountain Rauran Vawr’ (? Aran- 
mawr), “‘and discharges itself into the Irish sea at Chester’!!! In the 
preceding page Mr. Warner says: ‘‘ Bangor, you know, is the site of 
the ancient Roman station of Bovium,” as if he was entirely ignorant 
of Bangor in Flintshire. He had apparently found in some book, 
probably a guide-book, some description of Bangor on the Dee, and 
and transfers it bodily to Bangor on the Menai, without the slightest 
suspicion of his geographical absurdities. One would have thought 
he would, when at Bangor, have at least looked for! the ‘elegant 
bridge” and “ Deva’s wizard stream’; and when he could not find 
them, might at least have noticed the contradiction of what he saw 
with what he had written. Instead of that, he coolly describes, as if 
from personal experience, features of Bangor which never did or could 
exist. It is not often one meets with such an instance of ignorance 
and impudence. 

Iam, Sir, your very humble servant, 
BANGORIENSIS. 





PENNANT’S ACCURACY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1z,—The remarks' made*by Mr. Barnwell in his account of Tre ’r 
Ceiri, in. the last number of our Journal, are somewhat, to my mind, 
confirmed by an observation of the elder Disraeli in‘ his' Curiosities of 
Literature. Speaking’ of Pennant’s:London, he says: ‘‘On‘the whole 
this: is a superficial: performance as regards manners, character; and 
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events. That antiquary skimmed everything, and scarcely grasped 
anything. He wanted the patience of research and the keen spirit 
which vivifies the past.’” I quote from the Paris edition, 1835, vol. ii, 
p> 207. I am, Sir, yours truly 
‘ An Otp Memser. 


ROMAN TEMPLE AND ALTAR IN CAERMAR- 
THENSHIRE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ARCH. CAMB. 


S1r,—In your October number you did me the favour of inserting 
a communication respecting a Roman altar at Caergwili in Flintshire, 
which, since the publication of Mr. Hughes’ reply in your last number, 
has at least been the means of ascertaining the fate of this relic. Per- 
mit me, therefore, through the medium of your pages, to endeavour 
to rescue from oblivion another inscribed Roman altar also found in 
the Principality. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for August 1770, p. 392, 
the following passage occurs: ‘‘There has been lately discovered, in 
the county of Caermarthen, the foundation of an ancient temple, with 
an altar entire, on one side of which appears a cornucopia, and on the 
other an augural staff. By the inscription it appears to have been 
dedicated to Fortune.” 

As far as I can learn nothing else has ever been published about 
either this inscription or the temple. Some of your readers may; per- 
haps, possess information as to what part of the county it was where 
the discovery occurred; and possibly a copy of the inscription may be 
extant, though inedited. In the latter case a valuable addition would 
be made to the Roman inscriptions of Wales were it published. 

T remain, Sir, yours truly, 
; W. THompson WatkIn. 

20, Church Street, Birkenhead. 

Feb. 18th, 1871. 





Miscellaneous Potices. 


THE proposed meeting of members at Cardiff, of which a preliminary 
notice was given in the last number, will not take place. A meeting, 
however, of the Association, for the transaction of important business, 
will be held as soon as convenient. It was intended to have made 
London the place of meeting, and the Royal Archeological Institute 
has kindly placed a room at the disposal of the Society for that purpose; 
but objections have been made by some to the distance from Wales. 
Every member is, therefore, requested to communicate, as soon as 
possible, his opinion as to what town within, or on the borders of, 
Wales, will be most suitable and convenient for the meeting. Mem- 
bers not making any such communication will be considered as indif- 
ferent on the point, and the place will be selected according to the 
14* 
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majority of opinion. As the business to be transacted is of unusual 
importance, members are particularly requested to comply as soon as 
they can conveniently with this request, 

With the notice itself of the meeting will be issued a programme of 
the subjects to be discussed ; and members who cannot attend in per- 
son may communicate by letter to either of the General Secretaries, 
or Professor Babington, Chairman of General Committee, their opi- 
nions and wishes. 





Tue Proprosep Boox or THE InscrIBED Stones 1n WaLEs.— 
The Committee appointed to arrange for the publication of this work 
under the superintendence of Professor Westwood, announce that 
they think the work can be completed in three Parts published annu- 
ally (in quarto), and in a manner similar to the Irish Stones, one Part 
of which has already appeared. The price of each Part will be ten 
shillings, Fuller details will be subsequently given. Subscribers’ 
names will be received by either of the General Secretaries, and the 
earliest subscribers will be entitled to the earliest impressions, accord- 
ing to the dates of their subscription. 





St. Dowat’s CasTLE, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—The attention of mem- 
bers is again drawn to the proposed issue of the history of this Castle 
and the Stradling family, by Mr. G. T. Clark, illustrated with twelve 
views of the Castle, taken in 1865, by a lady, and printed by the anas- 


tatic process. The drawings represent the details of the buildings, 
both outside and inside the walls, exactly as they were before the late 
alterations. The price to subscribers is seven shillings and six-pence, 
and to others ten shillings. Subscriptions are received by Messrs. 
Adnitt and Naunton, The Square, Shrewsbury. Any profits arising 
from the sale will be made over to the Cardiff Infirmary. It is very 
desirable that the work should be completed before the meeting of 
the Royal Archeological Institute at Cardiff this summer. 











